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ALLIANCES OF LITERATURE. 






‘ Genius and knowledge are endowments greater . 
Than nobleness and riches: careless heirs S| 
May the two latter darken and expend; 

But immortality attends the former, ny 

Making a man a god!’ SuAksrEaRe. 









Tue ‘progress of society’ is an expression on the lips, and traced 
by the pen, of every scribbler who can construct a paragraph for a 
newspaper. Without venturing upon the decision of the philoso- 
phical question, whether intellectual power is now more vigorous 
than it has been at any previous stage of the mysterious and sublime 
drama that has been acting, and constantly unfolding the most start- 
ling scenes, for six thousand years on this globe; whether mental 
cultivation has now reached an expansive liberality, and a brilliancy 
of polish, to which it had never before attained ; it may be affirmed, 
that the course of society has been fearfully alternating, and that all 
its fluctuations have followed the direction of some ‘leading princi- 
ciple,’ an indestructible, impassable agent, instinct with life, infused 
through the body and limbs of society : 



















~—— ‘Totamque infusa per artus, 
Mens agitat molem ;’ 


giving it, for the period, its distinctive features and complexion. 
Thus in ancient Greece, inspired by enthusiastic patriotism, society 
marched with triumphant step amidst its classic vales, and on the 
banks of its pure streams, adorned with the glory of letters, and the 
splendor of the arts. Again, after having been fettered through the 
long and dreary night that succeeded the fall of the Roman empire, 
she burst her bands, and emerged into the breaking light, breathing 
the ardor, and resplendent in the arms, of chivalry. And again, near 
the close of the last century, in France, throwing the reins upon the ° 
neck of licentious Skepticism, she plunged into the depths of destruc- 
tive anarchy ; exhibiting a gloomy spectacle outstretched beneath the 
eye of indignant heaven : 
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‘ Like the old ruins of a broken tower.’ 


For the last half century, this ‘leading principle’ has assumed so 
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many aspects, that it eunin difficult to shonil its portrait. It has 
seized, with convulsive energy, the spirit of coutroversy. It boldly 
discusses all questions of moral science, and political policy, frequently 
supplying its deficiency of arguments, by arrogant assumption and 
declamation. It has done, and. does still, its utmost to blunt our per- 
ceptions of prescriptive right, and stifle all reverence for antiquity. 
It strips off the venerable encrustations of age from institutions 
which have commanded the sacred respect of mankind for centuries, 
and claims to reform them by breaking them into fragments, and at- 
tempting to reconstruct the edifice out of its defaced materials ; not 
remembering, that the violence of its touch rends asunder the golden 
chain of past and present associations, that strongest bond by which 
legislators can secure the consistency of their fabrics. 
They who devote their energies to the pursuits of literature, whose 

mental eye is directed long and keenly into books, where they can 

survey the race-ground on which departed genius has run the course 
of immortality, and watch its eagle flights, and who thus acquire a 
sort of veneration for whatever is allied to the departed beings with 
whom they hold communion, naturally feel an inward grief, when 
compelled to mark the destruction of ties they have long cherished. 
And perhaps they have too often, for this reason, withdrawn their 
mild but powerful influence from the turmoil of political str uggles, 
retired into secluded retreats, and poured out their feelings in strains 
of pure and thrilling pathos. But when we reflect that the direction 
of this principle i is but rarely yielded to the impulses of vice, and that 
it often lends virtue overmastering energies, the friend of humanity 
has but little to fear, and much to ‘hope, from its influence. 

It has no where left deeper impressions than upon political subjects ; 
and although here, as elsewhere, it has clothed sophistry with a 
glare which is often mistaken for the sweet light of heaven, it has 
given TruTuH a keener edge, and made her panoply gleam with a 
purer and more attractive splendor. Under its influence, the field of 
political disquisition grows broader with the diffusion of intelligence, 
and its limits vanish as we attempt to approach them, as the appa- 
rently descending canopy of the skies lifts away before the march of 
the traveller. Politics is ascience founded on clear and easily-de- 
fined general principles ; the indestructible relations of moral right ; 
but the edifice that has been reared upon this basis, is composed of a 
variety of costly materials, and embellished with sumptuous orna- 
ments. Constitutional law is the strength of its wall. The flashing 
rays of genius, elicited in the halls of legislation, gild its columns, and 
beam from its towers. Even literature bath wreathed beautiful chap- 
lets around the capitals and architraves of its pillars. In fact it 
often does more; not merely imparting to political institutions the 
beauty of intellectual elegance, but rendering services which are justly 
deemed indispensable. “There are illustrious instances in which it 
has formed a bond of union of sufficient strength to resist the discor- 
dant jars and strifes of local interests, throughout a great nation. 
Among these, there is one so striking and noble in its character, that 
it supersedes the necessity of introducing others which might be cited. 
I refer to the influence of the lliad of Homer, a work of pure lite- 
rature, on the States of ancient Greece. 
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The [liad of Homer is one of the most remarkable productions of 
the human mind. Although conceived in the youth of the Grecian 
nation, when history was so young as to be almost entirely embraced 
in oral traditions, before manners had become softened by the refine- 
ments of civilization; and while the armor of savage warfare was 
yet glittering in the limbs of HERogs; it displays an insight into the 
recesses of the human heart, so deep and clear; so intimate a know- 
ledge of the vibrations of all the cords of sympathy ; an acquaintance 
with the secret springs of action so profound and accurate; that 
succeeding writers, fur nearly three thousand years, have done little 
else than new-name his characters, transpose his incidents, and 
manufacture new draperies for his sentiments. 

In its style, it combines all the graces that adorn the works of the 
age of Pericles, with the guileless simplicity that belongs to the first 
essays in composition. It flows from the lips of the poet like a 
river; in one part of its course sweeping majestically through rich 
vales, and in others plunging with awful sublimity over rugged 
precipices, always grand and impressive as the courses of nature. 

This production, which for at least two centuries was not collected 
into a volume, but sung in detached portions by wandering minstrels, 
deeply engaged the attention of the Peisistratide, the immediate 
successors of Solon in the administration of the government of 
Athens; who, with rare genius and keen foresight, attempted to 
fortify the wise legislation of their great predecessor, by endeavoring 
to make the Greeks breathe the inspiration of this noble poem. With 
immense labor, they collected and collated its scattered fragments, 
and restored the unity breathed into it by the genius who gave it 
birth. Legal enactments required it to be read and studied by every 
citizen of the republic, and recitation of its sublime passages formed 
an important part of their entertainments, at all public games and 
festivals. Embodying the principles that directed the chisel of the 
sculptor, and the painter’s pencil, as well as of the eloquence that 
uttered its thunders in the forum, and above all, furnishing the 
universal minstrelsy of the people, it inspired their genius, refined 
their taste, and gave them a keen relish for beauty and elegance, 
without impairing their manly vigor. It was a mirror that reflected 
the traits of heroes, from whom in direct line they traced their 
descent, and through them by only a few anterior steps to the fabled 
deities of heaven. Under its influence,Greece became the birth- 
place of the arts, the paradise of the sciences, the nurse of heroic 
and manly sentiment, which is ‘that cheap defence of nations, that 
unbought grace of life,’ which, in its healthy state, ‘ feels a stain like 
a wound; which ennobles whatever it touches ; and under which vice 
itself loses half its evil, by losing all its grossness.’ 

So invincible was the shield in which the heart of the Grecian 
nation was encased by the spirit of this poem, that the portentous 
clouds of Persian weapons which were said to have shrouded the sun 
in gloom, vanished before the Persians’ victorious swords, like the 
exhalations of the morning before the rising sun. They drove back 
the invaders, routed, soiled, and humiliated, and the fire of liberty 
burned with purer flame in their hearts and on their altars, than 
before this attempt to extinguish it. The plains of Marathon and the 
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Pass of Thermopyle are eternal monuments, not of Grecian valor 
only, but also of the invincible strength of patriotism, when kindled 
at the shrine of the muses. 

As poetry is peculiarly the language of sentiment and passion, its 
political influence must, in a great measure, be limited to that stage 
in the progress of society, where civil institutions are rather the 
offspring of impulsive feelings, than the emanations of unimpas- 
sioned -reason. She utters her voice in the silent haunts of 
retirement, and is often most prodigal of her inspiration, to those 
whose golden hopes have been reaped down by the sickle of 
adversity. ‘They who have advanced farthest into the chambers of 
Imagery, where she holds her court, have often been enabled to gaze 
undazzled on her glowing visions, and to convey them in their 
integrity to the minds of others, by the very misfortunes that have 
dried up the fountains of their sympathies with their fellows. 
Though the voice of poetry be full of melodious harmony, yet the din 
of this every-day working world forces its influence back into the 
silence of the closet where it received its birth. In proportion as the 
ardor of passion is assuaged by the calm voice of reason, in building 
the frame-work of society, poetry is compelled to resign her com- 
mand of the public ear, to the counsels of a bolder and less sensitive 
spirit, viz. ELoqueNce, which animates a department of literature, 
that if measured by the power which it evinces in wielding the 
destinies of men, will not yield to poetry, and is much more inti- 
mately interwoven into the tissue of politics, than poetry, from its 
nature, can ever be. 

The action of eloquence is never so vigorous, nor are her tones so 
commanding, as when civil liberty calls in her aid to resist the 
encroachments of tyranny. She gathers strength from obstacles, and 
all attempts to stifle her voice, give addition to its impressive energy. 
The history of ancient and modern free states furnish noble exam- 
ples of her triumphs. To return to the land of the Iliad. As the 
waves of foreign war subsided, and the beams of peace returned, the 
energies that, concentrated, had raised a wall of fire around this 
glorious nation, were divided by the jealousies that must distract 
every state, which has a diversity of local interests, uncemented by 
the charm of an indissoluble union. Whatever dissolves the charm, 
awakens the demons of faction. Discussions become bold and free. 
Schemes are set on foot, and theories broached and advocated by 
intellects which ambition has sharpened to keenness. The field is 
now clear foreloquence. The insidious and overreaching policy of 
Philip of Macedon kindled the great heart of Demosthenes, and 
sinking the name of ‘party’ in the solemn and venerable name of 
patriotism, his political views acquired a princely dignity by the 
invincible eloquence with which he enforced them. Those orations, 
whose bold truths, thrilling appeals, and indignant, sarcastic wit 
electrified the men of Athens, are the fountains whence succeeding 
rhetoricians have drawn the rules and principles of that sublime 
science, which embraces in itself a knowledge of all the others. 

The Romans were less poetical, and more imitative, than the 
Greeks, but their orators were scarcely less illustrious. Their stately 
annals gleam with the light which flashed from the ardent souls of 
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the Gracchi. The darkest and most corrupt days of the republic 
had Cato and Cicero, who threw a splendor around them, that made 
the darkness odious, by rendering it visible. But none of these great 
men, and especially Cicero, ever reached the full height of their 
intellectual stature, except when, on the political arena, they appeared 
as the indomitable champions of the crumbling commonwealth. Their 
almost superhuman exertions in the cause of patriotism, have pro- 
cured for themselves a fame which has survived the wreck of the 
republic, at the same time that they lent a surpassing interest to every 
thing Roman. The orations of Cicero are not merely beautiful 
specimens of rhetorical skill, but they are the most valuable com- t 
mentaries on the Roman Commonwealth extant. The exquisite ae 
finish of the style, and the glowing fire of genius which burns beneath i 
every period, give them not only a high rank in classical literature, 7 
but render them the most acceptable text-book that can be placed in 7 aot 
the hands of the youngscholar. The noble and patriotic sentiments 
of the old Roman are thus interwoven into the texture of the ideas, 3 . 
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and become a component part of the intellectual nature, when it is 
most susceptible of deep impressions, and exert a strong influence in 
casting the mould of thought, even after the original impressions may 
have been partially effaced. The lifeless corpse of the republic has 
thus been embalmed in the uncorrupting fragrance of genius, and 3 
though 4 : 


‘The Scipios’ tomb contains no ashes now,’ 


the features of Rome’s great men are engraven on tablets of everlast- 
ing duration. 

But the triumphs of eloquence are not confined to Greece or 
Rome. The scroll of English prose literature can unrol but few 
pages of equal beauty with those which record the intellectual strug- 
gles of Chatham, Pitt, Fox, Burke, Sheridan, Wyndham, and others, q 
in the British Senate ; and decidedly the most attractive and eloquent 
passages, the finest specimens of profound thought and exquisite 
elegance of diction, in the whole range of American literature, are 
found in the political speeches and treatises of our Henry, Hamilton, Tees 
Jay, Marshall, Fisher Ames, Clay, Randolph, and Webster. Many 2 Ba 
of the orations of these mighty geniuses, especially those of Chatham, 
Burke, Fisher Ames, and “Ww ebster, offspring as they are of questions 











that arise out of the depths of political science, contain choice touches Rg as 
of sentiment, thrilling appeals to the most generous passions of human : & 
nature, fine imagery, and graphic descriptions; thus cementing f 

L 


together the different parts of their discourses by golden links, that 
add strength to the work, while they give the finishing touch to the 
most costly embellishments. 

The alliance that subsists between poetry, eloquence, and politics, 
it is true, is rather incidental than direct; but there is another de- 
partment of literature, whose range is very extensive, and is daily 
becoming more so, which exerts a political influence that is incal- 
culable. I refer to periodical criticism. Magazines, originally 
established as an ordeal through which works offered to the favor of 
the public must pass, be subjected to a rigid analysis, and be tested 
by the application of the rules of just criticism, are now the charts 
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on which the we of the ship of state sketch not merely the uatiinan 
of their course, but develope at length the principles of party policy. 
The Edinburgh Review, planted in the northern capital of Britain, 
has stretched its gigantic arm not merely over the domain of litera- 
ture, sometimes withering the budding hopes of young aspirants for 
fame, and wielding the knife of critical dissection with energetic 
vigor, but it has also unfurled the banner of ‘ The Liberals ;’ and at 
the same time that its pages are glowing with the genius of literature, 
it affords the Whigs of Britain more strength than all the other peri- 
odicals in the kingdom. For the avowed. purpose of checking the 
bold licentiousness uf this northern W hig champion, whose advocacy 
of what the supporters of the crown deemed revolutionary doctrines 
was unmasked and vigorous, Sir Walter Scott, Bishop Heber, and 
several other gentlemen of kindred character, established in the 
opposite quarter of the empire the ‘ London Quarterly.’ They 
caught up the enemy’s own weapons, and rejecting contemptuously 
the venom that pointed his shafts, with polished learning and chival- 
rous courtesy, they parried and paid back his attacks ; and for nearly 
thirty years, amidst the mutations of empires, and the fiercest and most 
fiery action of the political elements, they have sounded shrill and 
clear the note of 


‘Successful or unsuccessful war,’ 


in the van of their respective ranks. At the same time that these 
reviews have borne this warlike aspect, their eagle glance has suf- 
fered no valuable work of literature or science to escape unuoticed, 
and not often unanalyzed ; relieving their excellencies, and pointing 
out defects to be avoided ; although it must be acknowledged, that both 
parties have often suffered the rancor of prejudice to jaundice their 
vision, and instil its juice into the feelings that give color to the web 
of thought. 

In our own country, the ‘ Quarterly,’ the ‘ North American,’ and 
Southern Reviews, and recently the ‘ New-York Review,’ a work of 
high merit, have been made the vehicles of conveying to the public 
elaborate examinations of ‘ domestic slavery,’ the ‘ public lands,’ the 
boundary question, state rights, nullification, and the like subjects, 
that have shaken the union to its base; while their avowed aim has 
rather been to register the birth, display the beauties, and valuable 
discoveries and improvements, in literary and scientific works. 

Since the election of Mr. Van Buren to the presidency, the two 
os patties that divide the republic have ranged themselves under 

a separate banner; have formally announced their intention, and 
commenced the attempt, to weave the tissue of politics into the favo- 
rite reading of the public. Let but the great lungs of the republic 
send forth the invigorating breath of sound principles, and such 
connexion may be advantageous, both to literature and politics. 
The former may receive a zest it could acquire no where else, and 
the latter may be elevated by the refining influences and attractive 
beauties of literature. 

In addition to works of periodical criticism, many volumes of Eng- 
lish and American literature, which take rank among the classics, owe 
their birth to the rage and rancor of political struggles. The name 
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of Burke is here covered with splendor. The volumes in which he 
has bequeathed his fame to posterity, all treat, with a single excep- 
tion, of subjects purely political; and although Goldsmith has said, 
that 


* Born for the universe, he narrowed his mind, 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind,’ 


yet we think it quite problematical whether Burke’s memory would 
have been cherished with more profound veneration than it is now, 
if he had chosen for his walks the groves of the academy, instead of 
making the senate echo the tones of his matchless eloquence. His 
reflections on the I'rench Revolution, his most elaborate work, to say 
nothing of the depth of knowledge and political sagacity that are 
evinced on every page, are an exhibition of the most majestic style 
which the English language is capable of affording. ‘The diction 
accommodates itself to the solemn grandeur of the subject, like the 
‘ample folds of the drapery on the master-pieces of antique sculp- 
ture.’ It is impossible to court the acquaintance of this great man, 
through his works, without feeling pure and elevating influences. 
One breathes in his presence a purer and more invigorating atmos- 
phere. By communion with him, the soul, unaccustomed to bold 
flights, gradually acquires the ardor and enterprise of the eagle. 

The productions of Junius take high rank among the English 
classics, and now, after the events and circumstances that gave keen- 
ness and pungency to his satire have been swallowed up in oblivion, 
they are read, and will continue to be read, for the bold and noble 
cast of the thoughts, and the vigor with which they are expressed. 
Without attempting to complete a catalogue that might be extended 
to an almost indefinite length, of those who have adorned political 
discussions with the spoils of literature, it is sufficient to remark, that 
scarcely an electoral canvass now takes place, without bringing forth 
intellectual creations that need only the name of Junius, to raise them 
into an equality with those letters which are now marching on to im- 
mortality, under the banner of ‘ Stat nominis umbra.’ 

The blending of politics and literature may be productive of im- 
mense advantages, or of overwhelming evils, as examples abundantly 
show. The influence of the Lliad on the states of Greece, has been 
already adverted to; and the popular author of ‘ Ferdinand and 
Isabella,’ which may be regarded as one of the most beautiful pro- 
ductions of American genius, has advanced the opinion that the tur- 
bulent spirits of Spain (while the institutions of chivalry alternately 
covered the state with glory, and were themselves invested with 
commanding dignity by their union with the state,) were bound 
together by the patriotic ardor which they breathed in the poem of 
the Cid, and other works of a kindred character, with which the 
literature of southern Europe abounds. But the best example 
of this kind of influence is offered by England, whose legends and 
tales of chivalry gleam through the ‘elfin dream’ of Spenser, and 
give a keener zest even to Milton’s heavenly theme. The memory 
of her kings and queens has been immortalized by Shakspeare, and 
their vices drawn forth, and unmasked to be detested, with such pathus 
and generous sympathy, that our tears flow at the downfall of great- 
ness supported by guilt, and we see without envy the vault which 
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successful ambition makes, as he has withdrawn the curtain, and 
permitted us to see the accompanying thorns, how they pierce the 
deepest when the splendor is most dazzling. All the events of her 
history have been woven by a thousand others, whose names whiten 
along the milky-way of her intellectual sky, into solemn narrative, 
festive poetry, and sportive lays: Thus 


‘Uniting as with a moral band 
Its native legends with their land, 
Giving each rock its storied tale, 
Pouring a lay for every dale,’ 


until the sentiment of patriotism, which is a complex idea, composed of 
the recollections which great men have left behind them, and of the 
master-pieces of genius, has settled down into a component principle 
of the British constitutional nature ; combining with loyalty, it em- 
braces the throne with a grasp so strong, that the attempt to ‘upheave 
it would be as futile as the attempt to dislodge the foundations of the 
deep-anchored isle. 

A Briton conceives the State to be the offspring of the will of 
God, and he looks upon the frame-work of his government, adorned 
as it is with spoils which have been culled from the richest products 
of genius, through the space of a thousand years, as a sublime temple, 
which the Deity honors with his presence. The church engraves her 
eternal sanctions on the cap-stones of the temple, and maintains her 
sacred ministers through all its departments. The civil officer, in 
vowing allegiance to his sovereign, also vows allegiance to the majesty 
of heaven, in the sacraments of the church. He thus acquires a 
sanctity of character which has a strong tendency at least to stifle the 
cold selfishness of the hyman heart, which too often looks upon office 
asthe mere avenue of gain. To render it still more attractive, the 
idea of royalty and nobility is embodied in the persons of individuals. 
All the charms that inspire the deepest and most romantic devotion, 
relieved by long lines of splendid ancestry, are concentrated around 
the throne. Love, and enthusiastic ardor, all the strongest and most 
generous passions of the human breast, united with cool, reflecting 
reason, combine to give strength and durability to the noblest mo- 
narchy that ever was framed. 

Now compare this gorgeous fabric with the simplicity of the Ame- 
rican republic. They who framed it were baptized sons of liberty 
in a river of patriot blood. They were thus made sacred for their 
sublime duty. Their institutions are the emanations of pure 
reason. Passions of every description were commanded to hold 
their peace, when they addressed themselves to their appointed task. 
Not beauty but utility was the object sought and gained. They looked 
for support, not to enthusiastic passions, and the ardor of devotion, 
but to the unsophisticated reason of men of common sense. But 
passions are stronger than reason, and they often usurp her authority. 
Institutions strong as iron anil solid as stone, may effect every purpose 
of utility, but they cannot cause to vibrate the cords of affection in 
the heart. Self interest may be enlisted to support them, but the 
deep, resistless current of patriotic ardor requires our strongest pas- 
sions to arouse it to its full force. As the genius of the republic is 
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entirely averse from incorporating its prominent features in the per- 
sons of individuals, sinking men in the absorbing depths of principles, 
our only resort, and it is aresort of impregnable strength, in order to 
enlist the affections of the whole people in the support of national 
institutions, is to unite the highest possible utility with supreme ele- 
gance of intellectual taste. Inthis way, we may hope to restrain the 
fury of bold, bad men, by offering attractions to the better part of their 
nature. We may weave unfading garlands around the statue of 
Liberty, and thus invest her with such noble charms, that she shall awe 
those whom she cannot win. 


— 
| 
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RIGHTS OF WOMEN. 


‘Woman should be allowed to stand inthe sacred desk, and in the halls of science, and advocate 


the cause of intelligence,of humanity, and of religion Anas, WALKER. 


I. VItt. 


Woman! arise! resume thy rights! | And who, when the cold world annoys, 
Bid lordly man revere! Can hush a brother’s sigh, 
Step boldly up to nobler heights, | Beguile his woes, enhance his joys, 


And fill a wider sphere ! Like some fond sister nigh ? 


il. 


Secluded, mute, no longer dwell, 
Thy ‘ talents’ buried quite ; 

Escape from custom’s cruel spell, 
And send abroad thy light! 


1X. 


But if on thee no duty falls, 
As sister, daughter, wife, 
Still enter not the noisy halls 
Of fierce debate and strife. 


lll. x 


Thy province wide as man’s extends, Thine is the right, be thine the choice, 
The ‘friends of woman’ say ; To plead with modest pen; 

But from such advocates and friends, But think not with the boisterous voice 
‘ Spare us! oh, spare!’ we pray! To sway the minds of men: 


—— ee 


IV. 
To thee, indeed, no narrow bound 
Has God or man assigned ; 
Duties within thy Home are found, 
Worthy the noblest mind. 


XI. 


Nor let that high and holier place 
We consecrate to prayer, 

E’er witness the unblushing face 
Of woman speaking there! 


v. 


Who that has marked that quiet spot, 
And, marking, pondered well, 

Would ask for thee a happier lot, 
Than where thy loved ones dwell ? 


XII. 


Mercy and wisdom sweetly blend 
In the behest divine, 

Which bids the priest God’s altar tend, 
Excluding aid of thine. 


vi. 


*T is thine the paths for infant feet 
In lines of love to trace, 

And deep impress those counsels sweet, 
Which years shall ne’er efface. 


XIII. 


Ne’er as man’s rival seek to shine, 
His laurels to divide, 

Till thou canst cheerfully resign 
Protection at his side. 


ae 


Ere yet from life withdrawn, So full of love to thee, 
The evening hours of those most dear, Which gives the commonwealth to man, 
Who watched thy early dawn. Home's empire thine to be! 
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vil. XIV 
’T is thine to soothe, and thine to cheer, | Still, still fulfil the glorious plan, 


Grimcraci: the Sixth. aaa 


Gimerack the Sirth. 


BY HARRY FRANCO, 


SIASCONSET: HOW JT AROSE, AND WHAT IT IS 


THERE are numerous lovely spots on this earth, which occupy a 
large space in many hearts, although they make but an indifferent 
appearance on the map of the great world; and there are many 
names of places that would be looked for in vain in the chart of any 
country, which nevertheless makes 2 conspicuous figure in the world 
of letters. ‘The name which graces the head of this paper belongs 
to that class which lives only in the hearts of a few; but it shall be no 
fault of mine, if it is not found hereafter on the printed page, by the 
side of others better known to Fame, but not more entitled to regard 
and remembrance. 

Dear Siasconset ! what a happy lot were mine, could I cause’ thy 
name to live in the memories of those who treasure up in their hearts 
images of the bright and beautiful, the lovely and the good, the great 
and the noble! Year has followed year, like the constantly returning 
waves that beat upon thy pebbly shore; the light laughter of youth 
has grown faint and tremulous in age, and at last silent in death; the 
slight herbage that fringes thy slighter soil, has sprung up and 
decayed for succeeding seasons, since that mid-week of creation, 
when God bade the earth bear fruit ; and still the world knows not 
of thy existence. But it shall be so no longer. That distant orb 
which had been beaming in its sphere since that glorious morning 
when the stars sang together for joy, never attracted the gaze of 
mankind, until the keen- sighted Herschel took note of its existence, 
and giving it the name of his sovereign, pointed it out to the won- 
dering eyes of the world. So, S1asconset! let me direct the 
admiration of mankind to thy quiet hamlet, where it stands frowned 
upon, but guarded, by Sancoty and Tom Nevers, the Gog and Magog 
of the Ocean. 

It is now one hundred and eighty years, since a kind-hearted and 
generous man was compelled to flee from his new home, to escape a 
fine and flagellation, for having been guilty of giving shelter to four 
Quaker way-farers during a thunder storm. The name of this man 
was Thomas Macy, and the place from which he fled was Salisbury, 
in Massachusetts, where he had acquired a title to a tract of land 
comprising one thousand acres, had built himself a house, and stocked 
afarm. This being at that period of the world’s existence which 
we of the present generation look back upon with veneration, and 
call the ‘ good old times ;’ and the whole land being under the imme- 
diate control of those conscientious gentlemen, the Pilgrim Fathers ; 
and it being about the time when England’s sublimest bard poured 
forth that noble strain : 


‘Avenge, O Lord! thy slaughtered saints, whose bones, 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold, 
Even those who kept thy truth so pure of old, 
When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones ; 
Forget not; in thy book record their groans:’ 
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it may be considered a strange matter, that a man should be scourged 
and fined for giving a shelter beneath his roof to a weary traveller ; 
but such is the fact. In those primitive days, a good Christian was 
hardly accounted comme il faut, unless he had either worried a witch, 
or given a quietus to a Quaker; and Thomas Macy having done 
neither, he was naturally looked upon with suspicion by his neigh- 
bors, notwithstanding he had lived among them twenty years, without 
giving any cause of offence, but that related above; after which, 
however, either remorse of conscience, or the persecution of his 
pious rulers, drove him from his home and possessions. Being first 
arraigned for his offence, however, he put in the following plea in 
extenuation, the original of which is still in existence : 

‘ This is to entreat the honored court not to be offended because 
of my non-appearance. It is not from my slighting the authority of 
the honored court, nor fear to answer the case; but have been for 
some weeks past very ill, and am so at present; and notwithstanding 
my illness, yet I, desirous to appear, have done my utmost endeavors 
to hire a horse, but cannot procure one at present. I, being at pre- 
sent destitute, have endeavored to purchase one, but cannot at 
present attain it; but I shall relate the truth of the case, as my answer 
would be to the honored court; and more cannot be proved, nor so 
much. On a rainy morning, there came to my house Edward 
Wharton and three men more : the said Wharton spoke to me, saying 
that they were travelling eastward, and desired me to direct them in 
the way to Hampton; and never saw any of the men afore, except 
Wharton, neither did J inquire their names, or what they were; but 
by their carriage, I thought they might be (uakers, and said I so ; 
and therefore desired them to pass on in their way; saying to them, 
I might possibly give offence in entertaining them; and soon as the 
violence of the rain ceased, (for it rained hard,) they went away, and 
I never saw them since. The time that they staid in the house was 
about three quarters of an hour ; they spoke not many words, in the 
time, neither was I at leisure to talk with them; for | came home 
wet to the skin, immediately afore they came to the house, and I found 
my wife sick in bed. If this satisfy not the honored court, I shall 
submit to their sentence. Ihave not willingly offended. Iam ready 
to serve and obey you in the Lord. Tuomas Macy.’ 

*27 of 8th mo., ’59.’ 


But this did not satisfy the ‘ honored court ;’ and therefore he 
was forced to flee ; and two of the men who had caused him to of- 
fend, by seeking a shelter beneath his roof, viz: William Robinson, 
merchant of London, and Marmaduke Stepherison, of Yorkshire, 
England, were hanged in Boston the same year, for being Quakers. 

It if not to be wondered at that Thomas Macy was suspicious of 
the whole race of white folks, as well he might be ; and he determined 
to remove himself and family as far from their influence as he could. 
He put his wife and little ones, together with such of his effects as 
he could carry upon his shoulders, into an open boat, and having per- 
suaded a neighbor to accompany him, he launched his frail véssel, 
and set sail in quest of a place where Christian men had not intruded 
themselves. He coasted along the barren shore of Cape Cod, past the 
Elizabeth Islands, and Martha’s Vineyard, so called from its abound- 
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ing in herrings, until he reached a little heap of arid sand, just lifting 
itself above the surface of the waters, and surrounded on every side 
by dangerous shoals and sand-bars, as if nature, in her kindness, had 
determined that no rash individual should set foot upon a spot that 
she was evidently ashamed of. But these things, which might have 
daunted a fainter hearted man than Thomas Macy, were only in- 
ducements to him to set up his Ebenezer in this place. For he doubt- 
less thought that in this spot he and his descendants would be free 
from intrusion, to the end of time; unless some guilty, outlawed 
wretch like himself, who had given shelter to the houseless and op- 
pressed, should seek its desert shore for an asylum, when pursued by 
the conscientious and over pious. This little heap of sand has since 
been called Nantucket, and from this true-hearted and brave man 
sprang up just such a race of men and women as one might suppose 
such a stock capable of producing ; kind-hearted, generous, careful, 
brave and enterprising, but withal greatly inclined to peace ; thrifty 
and prudent, and at the same time hospitable to a proverb. 

Thomas Macy afterward returned to Salisbury, and brought back 
with him to Nantucket several families, among whom were the an- 
cestor of Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin, and the maternal ancestor of 
Doctor Franklin. They found the island peopled with savages, who 
suffered the new comers to take up their abode there without molest- 
ing them; and the white intruders in return treated the hospitable 
natives with uniform kindness and gentleness ; a mode of proceed- 
ing which was found much more efficacious in exterminating them, 
than | unting them with blood-hounds, or shgpting them with patent 
rifles. They were literally killed with kindness. If this method of 
exterminating natives was but known and practised in the everglades 
of Florida, a very large sum of money might be annually saved by 
our government. But let me not wander from my subject. 

y sychological peculiarities are more enduring than physiological. 
The lineaments of an entire race may change, while their moral fea- 
tures remain unaltered. Whether the descendants of Thomas Macy 
bear any resemblance in their outward seeming to their progenitor, 
cannot now be known; but certain it is, the leading points in their 
characters are singularly like to his. Driven by a barrensoil and an iso- 
lated situation to draw their subsistence from the ocean, they became 
early accustomed to its perils, and to love its dangers; and leaving 
the smaller of the finny tribe to the less adventurous spirits of Cape 
Cod and Cape Ann, they grappled with the huge leviathan of the 
deep, and have ever since made the capture of him the leading pur- 
suit of their lives; and now, in whatever part of the globe, how re- 
mute soever it may be from their island home, no sooner does the 
black-coated monster of the deep thrust his head above its surface, 
than one of the descendants of Thomas Macy stands ready in the 
bow of his fragile skiff, with harpoon in hand to fasten upon his prey. 
Such was the commencement of Nantucket ; and more than half a 
century ago, colonies from that little spot had settled down in Dun- 
kergue in FE rance, Milford Haven in Wales, Halifax in Nova Scotia, 
New-Bedford in Massachusetts, and Hudson in our own state, for the 
purpose of carrying on the business of catching whales ; and by their 
descendants it is continued to this day. The immediate descendants 
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of the first settlers of Nantucket not only supplied this continent with 
oil before the revolution, but they exported large quantities to 
England and France. In the latter country, they were the first to 
introduce it into use, being obliged to create a demand, in order to 
meet it. It is related, in an authentic history, that some persons stand- 
ing on a high hill on the island, watching the whales spouting and 
sporting with each other, one said : ‘ There,’ pointing to the sea, ‘is a 
green pasture, where our children’s grand-children will go for bread.’ 
The prophecy has been literally fulfilled. 

Although all men are gregarious, and above all, civilized men, yet 
in proportion as they become civilized, they strive to appear other 
than what they are, by affecting to live apart from their own spe- 
cies. It is to this feeling that country-seats and watering-places 
owe their existence. And although men pretend to wish to be 
very exclusive in their retreats from what they call the bustle of the 
great world, yet they are very certain to go, on such occasions, where 
there is the greatest probability of finding the greatest crowd; so 
impossible is it for men to sin against their own natures. The simple 
inhabitants of Nantucket, although differing essentially from the rest 
of mankind in many particulars, partook of this common foible with 
the rest. As they grew rich and refined, they felt the wantof a 
summer retreat; and in process of time, there were clustered toge- 
ther, on the eastern end of the island, sixty or seventy little houses, 
standing on the edge of a high cliff, with the waves of the Atlantic 
constantly dashing against its base. 

This was Si1asconset. But how unlike all other summer retreats 
and watering-places! It risesin the midst of ocean, with neithera green 
tree nor a towering rock to divide the attention, or to entice the eye 
from contemplating the grandeur of the wild waste of waters spread 
out around it. The hoarse roar of the breakers continually dashing 
against the shore, makes a nobler symphony than was ever heard 
within the walls of a cathedral, and awakening within the soul a vague 
feeling of sublimity, rebukes and puts to flight all mean and trivial 
thoughts. One of those wooden gimcracks, with its Grecian por- 
ticoes and Venetian blinds, that disfigure all other places of summer 
resort in the twenty-four states, would look like an impertinence here ; 
and luckily no enterprising individual has yet seen proper to build 
such an incubus upon the fair fame of Siasconset. The little houses 
that are ranged along the cliff, with a green avenue running between 
them, are the most modest and unpretending edifices that civilized 
men ever reared for their accommodation. And here may be seen 
and felt all those gentle graces which adorn and distinguish culti- 
vated minds, without any of those external affectations and incum- 
brances, which accompany them in other places. Pride and luxury 
are exotics, that cannot take root where there is so little of the blan- 
dishments of Nature, or the achievements of art, to distract the mind 
from the contemplation of its Maker. And here, by common consent, 
men and women throw aside all useless restraints and cold formali- 
ties, and intermingle with each other like brethren appointed to one 

common lot, and who are joint heirs to one heritage. Fashion here 
loses her sway, and even women cease to acknowledge her as their 
sovereign. That foul demon, the sPirIT oF PARTY, has never yet 
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shed his baneful influences over Siasconset, and strait-coated Sectari- 
anism has never approached within sound of its breakers. The tink- 
ling of a piano has never been heard within its borders, and the hiss- 
ing of steam has never marred the hoarse melody of its waters. But 
the hilarious music of happy hearts is often heard there, and the gentle 
whispers of heart-subduing voices. And too often the thrilling cry 
of drowning wretches has been borne on the midnight blast ; for many 
noble ships have been wrecked upon its rips, without one soul being 
left to tell the story of their disaster. And the shore has not unfre- 
quently been lined with costly goods, and lifeless bodies, while the 
vessel that once bore them has been entirely beaten to pieces and 
swallowed up in a night. And once the waters around were crim- 
soned with human blood, and the echoes of the solitary cliffs were 
awakened by sounds never heard there before; the clashing of swords, 
the reports of cannon, and the fierce cry of men engaged in mortal 
combat. It was near the close of the last war, when the privateer 
Neufchatel, lying within a very short distance of the shore, was 
attacked by the boats of the Endymion frigate. Of one hundred and 
forty men, including the first lieutenant of the ship, that manned the 
barges, only fourteen returned alive. 

But the chief glory of Siasconset, and what serves to embalm it 
in the memories of all those who visit it, is neither its solitary gran- 
deur, its unique customs, nor the charms of its society, but its fish. To 
appreciate them, they must be eaten. To describe an elegant woman, 
a beautiful picture, or a fine landscape, would be an easy task; but 
to give a correct idea of a ‘soused chowder,’ would baffle the read- 
iest pen, or the warmest imagination. No doubt many lovers of good 
things would think it a lucky chance if they could sip a cup of young 
hyson with the moon’s first cousin, his highness of china; or sup 
with an unbreeched Gaucho, in the Banda Oriental, off a Pampa bull 
roasted whole, and undivested of his hide and horns; or breakfast at 
Mackinac on a lake trout, which they had watched dying and broiling 
upon the hot embers in an Indian wigwam; or to dine at the Rocher 
de Cancale, on turbot ad la créme; or they may have feasted in 
imagination with Didius Julianus, or with Varius Heliogabalus on 
shrimps and sausages, cooked according to the receipt of the latter 
emperor ; or have partaken of one of the men-fed fish from the pond of 
Vedius Pollio, at a déjeunner ad la fourchette ; or have eaten cow-heel 
in their dreams with Glaucus Lorrensis ; I am persuaded that no one 
who has ever eaten fried tongues and ‘ sounds’ at Siasconset, can ever 
long for any other dish, unless it be a codfish chowder, served up at 
the same place. Indeed, if one were called upon to decide between 
the two dishes, he would be placed in a most puzzling predicament ; 
it would be like asking a mother which of her children she would be 
willing to give up. They pretend to make chowder in other parts 
of the Bay State; and I have tasted a villanous compound, even on 
the sea-coast of New-Hampshire and Maine, that was dignified by 
the name; but it was an insult to the noblest of the finny tribe to 
serve one of them up in such style. Every body has read, or heard, 
of the tragic end of the illustrious Vatel, who ran himself through 
the body with his sword, because the sea-fish that he expected to serve 
up for the dinner of his royal master did not arrive in season. And 
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doubtless many thoughtless people have looked upon the too sensi- 
tive cook as a fool, or at best as having fallen a sacrifice to a false prin- 
ciple of honor. But I could never look upon the martyrdom of the 
unfortunate Frenchman in such a light. ‘Taking it for granted that 
the fish he expected was a cod, and that the dish he intended to make 
of it was chowder, I do not see that any other method of expressing 
his chagrin could have been adequate to the occasion. He certainly 
did right to fall upon his sword. But how melancholy to reflect, that 
while the heroic artist was breathing his last breath, whole cart loads 
of marée were arriving from every sea-portin France, whence he had 
ordered it for fear of disappointment. His feelings were no doubt 
well understood and appreciated by his royal master; for Madame 
Sévigné, in her letter to Madame Grignan, says he was much praised, 
and his courage was lauded as well as blamed. 

There are other kinds of fish, beside cod, caught at Siasconset ; 
but the sojourners at that fascinating spot, like the emperor Geta, 
have their fish served up in alphabetical order; and it so happens 
that they never get beyond the third letter. It would literally be 
descending too far, to go below c. The chromatic scale of their 
culinary conceptions cannot go beyond cod. But the charmed circle 
of their appetite is by no means a narrow one. First comes chowder, 
then fried tongues and sounds, then fried cheeks, next corned cod, 
then boiled sounds, and lastly dried cod. Who would ever wish to 
leave such a round of enjoyment! What were the lampreys of 
Julius Cesar, compared with the cod-fish of Siasconset ! 

These delightful fish are taken with hook and line in boats, pecu- 
liarly constructed for riding on the breakers, about a mile from the 
shore. It requires great skill and address to land the boats safely on 
the beach; and it frequently happens that they are swamped in the 
attempt, and the fruits of a day’s labor and peril are lost. But so ac- 
customed are the fishermen to diving in the surf, that it rarely hap- 
pens that one of them is drowned. In landing, as soon as the boat 
touches the shore, the crew leap out, and catching her by the gun- 
wales, drag her up high and dry out of the reach of the return- 
ing breaker. The fish are immediately thrown out upon the beach, 
when some bare-footed urchin, or bare-armed damsel, without ques- 
tion or hindrance, claps an eye and a hand upon the largest and finest 
looking one of the fare, and darts up the steep'bank with surprising 
alacrity. The fish is cleaned and thrust into the pot which has been 
hanging over the fire, with its pork and onions all in readiness, in an 
incredible short space of time ; and if you are a looker-on, you begin 
to feel longings within you that would be wholly insupportable, were 
it not for the prospect of their speedy gratification. The keen bra- 
cing air; the pure limpid water ; the exercise upon the beach; the 
simple joyousness of all around you; alltend to whet up the appe- 
tite to such a degree, that you feel that the coarsest food would be 
eaten with the liveliest zest imaginable; but when the additional 
stimulus of the aroma arising from a pot of chowder is given, your 
appetite becomes a phrenzy, and you seize a spoon and abandon your 
self to the gratification of your desires, with a recklessness and utter 
regardlessness of the whole world, and every thing it contains, ex- 
cept the tureen before you, which you can never feel at any other 
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place, nor upon any other occasion. When you leave Siasconset, it 
is with regret : it becomes petrified in your memory ; and although 
you may have travelled the world over, you never forget that you have 
been there ; and when you are asked whether you have or not, you 
promptly reply, ‘ yes,’ and add that you mean to go there again. 


BETTER MOMENTS. 
BY H. T. TUCKERMAN, ESQ., AUTHOR OF ‘THE ITALIAN SKETCH-BOOK.’ 


Wits what a calm and hopeful grace come forth 
The starry emblems of supernal love 

Into the teky sky! So have our years 

Been shorn of darkness by the gems of good 

In being’s firmament so richly set, 

By the same hand that led us forth at first 

To tread earth’s solemn shore: upon that strand 
Surges of grief, with melancholy roar, 

Will sometimes beat, but only to subside 

Into a pensive murmur, soothing oft 

Our troubled breasts with dreams of that blest sphere, 
Where, like a peaceful lake, whose crystal depths 
E’ er image lovely things; life’s tide expands, 
Tranquil and bright, beneath the smile of God. 


Now that the last breeze of another year 

Thus sighs itself away, awake my soul! 

And garner up the pleasant memories 

That smile upon thee from departed days ; 

Ere these redeemers of the Past grow dim, 
Throw on its tomb a wreath: Remember now 
How oft night’s beauteous queen has solaced thee, 
When, on the ocean-waste, her beams have spread 
A silver pathway for the barque of Hope 

To float serenely into coming time! 

How did thy baser passions melt away 

In those soft, tranquil nights! What calm divine 
Through all thy powers in subtle beauty spread ! 
What solemn raptures stirred thy silent depths ! 
What visions of the beautiful arose! 

What passionate resolves to follow truth, 

Obey the inward law ; with boundless love, 

Firm trust, and conscious joy, to take thy way 
Through the mysterious destinies of earth, 

Free and untroubled as a happy child! 


Revoke the ravishments of music born, 

Rich in emotions tender and profound, 

When on a sea of melody thou lay, 

Swept with a thrilling freedom, or upborne, 
Oblivious of time, as some high strain 
Imparadised thee with its melting spell, 

And rendered consciousness intense and sweet. 
Conjure from by-gone hours the sacred thoughts 
That came to thee at twilight, as the west 
Mantled the aged hills with pearly light, 

And sent rich scintillations up the sky, 

Like paths of amber ; amethystine waves, 

Or roseate streams through azure meadows rolled, 
Emblazoned with a solar heraldry ; 

Commingling all within the purple mists, 

Which, like the floating robes of seraphs, play 
Round thedeparting sun! Renew once more 
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The charm that lured thee, as thou loitered far 
Into the mazes of that verdant lore, 

That like a primal forest of the east, 

Spreads its o’erladen branches many a league, 
While flowers of every hue beneath are strewn, 
Sending for ever through the solemn air 
Incense the breath of ages cannot waste! 


What though the world is cold, so thou canst steal 
From its stern throng, and mid the orange-groves 
Of fair Verona, in the moonlight, hear 

Juliet’s deep vows, fresh from her virgin soul, 

Stir the awed night-breeze, like the mystic tones 
Of spheral music from some new-born star? 

Or stand beside the musing Dane, to note 

His thoughtful soul’s deep strivings with itself’? 
Think of the noble women thou hast known, 
Upon whose lovely brows high grace reposed, 
Within whose eyes the dew of tenderness 

From love’s unfathomable deep welled up — 
Confirming faith in heaven; whose tones of truth 
All affluent in hope, melodious breathed 

More eloquent responses to the plea 

For an immortal fate, than all the force 

Proud reason ever marshalled to adorn 

Doubt’s desert plain with potent argument. 


Recall those moments whose concentrate span 
Outvalues common years, when thou didst break 
From thy poor thyall of dust, as if thou felt 

The scope of an immortal flight were thine, 

And rose through love’s celestial atmosphere, 
Buoyant with gladness, to the gate of heaven! 
Amid those blissful dreams, how paled afar 

The star of glory, like an earthly lamp 

At the first outbreak of the god of day! 

Ah! then thou didst forswear most earnestly 
Ambition’s weary race; the thirst for gold 

Died with disdain, as manhood’s mind contemns 
The toys of infancy; each selfish aim, 

The sophistry of rank, pleasure’s gay badge, 
Aud all the means and purposes of life, 
Dwindled to mocking trifles, as the waves 

Of a new-born affection proudly swelled, 

With a rich music and far-spreading sweep, 
Before which all the sounds of earth grew faint, 
And former prospects sunk to littleness. 


Such are the mysteries that circle life! 

To think — yet with unsatisfied desire, 

Sit in the temple-porch of knowledge still, 
Forbidden by our clay habiliments 

From rushing to the open arms of Truth, 
To lay our aching brows upon her breast ; 
To love — yet at affection’s banquet glean 
Mere crumbs of novrishment, while our strong hearts 
Are shaping ever an ideal love, 

And thirsting for a sympathy of soul 
Which angels only know. 


Yet thank the Giver of each perfect gift, 

For the perception and the slain divine ; 
‘Treasure the better moments thou hast known, 
W hen, with volcanic force, the light of thought 
Shed a celestial splendor o’er the world, 

Or love, forgetful of its earthly fate, 

Seemed momently to know the deathless joy 
Awaiting it above; a grateful hope 

Shall thus the elements of time subdue, 

And harmonize the soul with filial trust. 


25 





Notes on the Netherlands. 


NOTES ON THE NETHERLANDS 
BY CALEB CUSHING. 


LEYDEN : PASSAGE FROM LEYDEN TO HAARLEM. 


Wuerner Leyden was constructed originally upon the site of the 
ancient Lugdunium Batavorum, or only near it, is a matter of dis- 
pute among the Hollanders. The present city, however, dates back 
its origin to the time of the invasion of the Normans, who plundered 
and destroyed Lugdunium and Forum Adriani, in consequence of 
which the iuhabitants of these places removed their habitations to the 
shelter of the Burg, or ancietit castle, which still towers above the 
city. This monument of other days consists of an artificial hill, or 
mound, of considerable height, whose summit is levelled, and enclosed 
within a lofty embattled wall, of great strength and thickness. To 
ascend this hill, which is now environed by houses at its base, but is 
uncovered from them up to the old walls, you enter a low building 
which is used as a tavern, and pass through into the garden behind 
it, where you find a flight of stone steps “leading up to the castle. 
Ascending the glacis, you gain a perfect idea of “the construction of 
the Burg itself, and enjoy a ‘beautiful prospect over Leyden and the 
whole of the surrounding country. Most of the wall is evidently of 
comparatively modern work ; but it is built precisely in the place 
and form of the old one, as appears from the fragments of the latter 
which still remain entire, and are distinguishable by the great size 
and irregular form of the bricks. It would seem that the Saxons, to 
whom the structure is ascribed, did not take pains to make their 
bricks all of the same size or shape; but left this in part to chance 
or caprice, adapting them together as they would unhammered stones. 
From this elevated position, you distinctly perceive the sand-hills of 
Katwyk, the Haarlem-meer, and a multitude of villages sprinkled 
over the populous region of the Rhynland. In Leyden itself the 
close wall of buildings prevents your seeing objects with so much 
discrimination as you “other wise would; but among many buildings 
re strike the eye, you cannot fail to admire the steeples of the 
Stadhuis and of the Church of St. Pancras. Descending from the 
covered way, I entered the area within the castle walls, which is 
now planted with a grove of trees, but formerly contained a kind of 
labyrinth. The large deep well of the castle still remains. 

Around this fortress, in the progress of time, the city as we now 
see it was gradually built. It is traversed by the Rhine and four 
other small rivers, while many canals branch’ off into the streets, 
having stone bridges, to the number of about one hundred and fifty, 
to unite the opposite sides of the canals and rivers. A broad and 
deep canal surrounds the whole city as a fosse, within which are the 
ramparts, no longer bristling with cannon, or manned with armed 
citizens, but formed into beautiful wooded promenades, of the most 
picturesque appearance. Of the streets of Leyden, that called the 
Rapenburg is greatly celebrated, as well for its intrinsic beauty, as 
for the public disaster of which it was the scene in 1807. Previous 
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to that time, the Rapenburg presented to the eye, as it does now, a 
noble avenue, shaded as usual with trees, with a canal extending 
lengthwise through it, and many of the handsomest private buildings 


on each side overlooking the water and the trees. 


In 1807, a boat 


loaded with gunpowder took fire and exploded, as it lay in the canal, 
destroying a considerable number of houses, and burying under the 
ruins more than one hundred and fifty of the inhabitants. The spot 
on which the houses stood was cleared of the rubbish, and on one side 
planted with trees, to form a public promenade, and on the other con- 


verted into a military parade-ground. 


Other streets are sightly, 


regular, and extensive, but none equally so with the Rapenburg. The 
number of rivers which flow through the city, afford great facilities 
for maintaining that cleanliness, which in so wet a country as Holland 
is as much a dictate of necessity, as it is the result of taste. Trap- 
doors sometimes open over the sewers, which are extensive and 
curious ; and one of them, of a mile in length, is so large as to admit 


of a boat’s entering it when it requires to be purified. 


Leyden rose to wealth and consequence by reason of its flourish- 
ing fabrics of cloths and other woollen goods, of various kinds, which 
have always possessed high repute; enjoying at the same time a 
very considerable trade in soap and indigo, and in the agricultural 


products of the Rhynland. 


Its woollen manufactories have ve 


much declined, in consequence of the competition of the English 
and the Germans; and with that decline, its population and riches 


have decreased. 


It is better known abroad, as the seat of the most 


celebrated university in Holland; but in this respect, also, the fame 
of the universities of Germany, and the establishment of so many 

laces of scientific education in other countries, have operated most 
injuriously on the prosperity of Leyden. Owing to the liberal prin- 
ciples on which education was here conducted, when religious tests 
were exacted elsewhere, to the cheapness of living in the city, and the 
economical mode in which instruction was imparted, and to the pre- 
eminent reputation of the professors attached to the institution, the 
university of Leyden acquired a wide reputation, and was resorted to 


by ‘students from various parts of Europe. 


It was, of course, very 


injuriously affected by the political troubles of the country; but it is 
rapidly regaining its usefulness, and now contains more than seven 


hundred students. 


The university occupies the buildings of an old cloister, and is a 
plain brick edifice, containing only the public halls required for the 
examinations and the meetings of the faculty. The chamber of the 
Senatus Academicus, in which also the private degrees are taken, is 
ornamented with a series of the portraits of the professors, but is 


otherwise quite plain. 


The public hall for degrees is plainer still ; 


and the rest of the apartments are only common examination rooms, 
In general, rooms are not provided for the professors, who lecture in 
apartments of their own, and often at their dwelling houses. Eve 

thing about the library is in the same style of simplicity and frugality 


with the other buildings. 


The number of volumes is not large, com- 


pared with the great literary riches possessed by many of the uni- 


versities in Europe. 


It is highly esteemed, however, on account of 
the manuscripts it possesses, particularly the collections of Scaliger, 
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lines and sins adie ih sites whose labors have also 
enriched the cabinets of anatomy, natural history, and natural phi- 
losophy. 

A most extensive and invaluable botanic garden, enriched with a 
vast variety of exotic plants, is attached to the university, and con- 
tains many things to gratify curiosity. It occupies a space of seven 
acres, contiguous to the city wall, and extending out upon the ram- 
parts so far, that one of the bastions is made into a beautiful arbor, 
from which you see the broad fosse, and the delightful walks whic h 
extend around without the city. What adds to the attractiveness of 
the garden, is the principle on which the plants are arranged, it being 
the system of Jussieu, instead of that of Linnzus, and of course 
giving a more national and interesting appearance to the whole, as 
the plants of each family are grouped together. You are shown a 
large tree which was planted by the hand ‘of Boerhaave ; and among 
the decorations of the garden are busts of Linnzus, of Clusius and 
Rombertus Dodonzus, early professors in the university; and of 
Bregmans, who recently enlarged and beautified it. 

Of the churches, that of St. Peter’s is the most interesting, being 
considered in fact one of the finest in all Holland. The vaulted roof, 
sustained by three rows of large pillars, is distinguished for its height. 
Its organ is comparatively small, but not unbecoming to the church. 
It contains various monuments which deserve to be mentioned. On 
the left side of the organ is a brass plate in memory of Ciusius, and 
a stone tablet for Joseph Scaliger. They were buried at the time of 
their death in an old French church, which having fallen into ruins, 
these tablets were transferred hither, and placed in a conspicuous 
situation upon the wall. The monuments of many other eminent 
scholars are also seen here, among which, those of P. Camper and of 
Brugmans, are in particularly fine taste, consisting each of a bust, 
with a simple inscription. That of Boerhaave is very beautiful. 
Six figures, representing the seven ages of man, and the sciences of 
medicine and chemistry, are grouped around an urn, which stands 
upon a pedestal of black marble, bearing a medallion of Boerhaave, 
with his motto: SIMPLEX SIGILLUM VERI. Beneath is the brief, and 
somewhat quaint inscription: SALUTIFERO BorRHAVII GENIO SACRUM. 
On the other side of the organ are very beautiful marble monuments, 
erected in memory of the two Meermans, father and son. That of 
the son, erected in 1820, exhibits a statue of his widow sitting upon 
a cenotaph, and holding a medallion with his bust carved upon it ; that 
of the father consists of an obelisk. In the church of St. Pancras, 
you see the tomb of Vander Werf, the heroic burgomaster, who de- 
fended the city in 1574, during the memorable siege by the Spaniards 
under Francisco Valder. 

Other memorials of this remarkable individual, and of the siege, 
are pointed out at the Stadhuis, an ancient structure, with a small 
steeple, and an ornamented balustrade in front of the roof. On the 

avement in the street before this building, is a circle, like that which 
have before described at Delft, made by means of stones of different 
colors, in imitation of mosaic, with the words ‘ Niets souper Gopt, 
1586.’ In one of the apartments is a fine portrait of the: king by 
Vander Kooy, together with seven portraits of the house of Orange, 
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and a celebrated picture of the Last Judgment, by Lucas Van Leyden. 
In another are some fine pictures, illustrative of incidents during the 
siege. A large one by Van Bree, representing the Self-devotion of 
Vander W erf, is exceeded by few historical paintings of the con- 
temporary masters, either in the selection of a subject, or in splendor 
of execution. 

I made diligent inquiry here for the shop-board and other relics of 
John of Leyden, the ferocious leader of the Anabaptists in the six- 
teenth century, which are said to be preser ved in the Stadhbuis of his 
native city ; but I did not succeed in finding them, if indeed they 
still exist. The female who exhibits the curiosities of the Stadhuis, 
told me that she and her mother had together been in charge of it 
half a century; and although strangers often inquired for these things, 
she had never been able to discover where they were. My g guide, a 
very intelligent man, who had attended strangers in this capacity for 
five years, confirmed this statement ; adding that Germans who visited 
Leyden were particularly curious on this subject. He had often 
conducted them to the house in which the tailor-king had lived ; but 
all their researches for any relics of him at the Stadhuis had proved 
unsuccessful. 

Leyden contains of course many other public buildings, but none 
of very great interest to the traveller. In going from “this city to 
Haarlem, I took the diligence, which differs in form somewhat from 
our stage-coach. It contains, like our public coaches, but one apart- 
ment, in which the seats are so arranged that every passenger faces 
the horses. The sides and seats are all neatly stuffed and covered ; 
but the carriage has not the light and tasteful aspect of ours, although 
it is equally removed from the heavy bulk of the French diligence. 
It was drawn by three horses abreast, and managed as usual by two 
persons, the postillion and a conductor. Each place i is numbered, 
and of course you buy a seat to which you have an exclusive right for 
the journey, there being no privileged places for ladies, as in this 
country. It starts precisely at the hour fixed, with undeviating punc- 
tuality ; and therefore a stranger need be acquainted with the ebsurd 
usage which prevails in Holland, of causing the hour to be struck 
more than once. Thus, at every half hour it is customary to strike 
the hour which is coming, in defiance of convenience and commor 
sense. But if the diligence i is exact in setting out, it is equally faithful 
to the hour of arr ival ; ; and therefore in both respects the punctuality 
deserves to be commended. 

The post road from Leyden to Haarlem passes through the villages 
of Sassenheim, of Lisse, and of Hillegom, and shows to the traveller 
some of the best parts of the Rhynland. In pleasant weather, it 
forms a ride altogether enchanting. Near Leyden there is a vast 
number of pretty villas and farm-houses of the better sort ; and far- 
ther on, the country is rich with cultivation. The road is not so wide 
nor so straight as the avenues in the vicinity of the Hague; but it is 
more natural in appearance, and quite as pretty, w inding just enough 
to be diversified. Tracts of meadow and pasturage are seen covered 
with large herds of cows, or fields of waving grain, ripe for the sickle. 
Generally the fields are separated from the road and from one another 

by verdant hedges, which are seldom left to grow naturally, but are 
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walned and ineed into every variety which Saney can invent. Cum 
sionally a wide ditch forms the boundary of the road, or divides the 
lands of different proprietors ; in which case a row of trees generally 
extends along the line of the ditch. Indeed, trees are planted by 
the wayside nearly the whole distance, and sometimes, where the road 
is narrow, their branches meet over the middle, so as to cover it with 
a beautiful green canopy of leaves. As you approach the small towns 
or villages, you find the rows of trees more carefully planted, with a 
well-trodden foot-path under them ; and so it is near the country-seats 
of wealthy individuals. Sometimes you pass amid extensive fields 
of wheat or barley, or of potatoes and various garden vegetables, con- 
tiguous to the very road; at others a long range of meadow ends in 
a grove of trees, w ‘ith here and there buildings, and perhaps an antique 
looking steeple peeping out from the bosoms of the dense foliage. 

As we came nearer to Haarlem, the beauty of the grounds and the 
number of villas and neat country-seats increased. The Haarlem- 
meer, or lake, was visible on the right, animated with small vessels 
or boats. Nothing, indeed, in a champaign country, can be more 
beautiful than the environs of Haarlem. Charming villages lie on 
all sides of it; Heemstede, on the borders of the lake; Bennebroek, 
near which is the estate of Hartekamp, where Linneees lived when 
he devised his botanical system; Overveen, and especially Bloemen- 
daal, in the downs to the eastward of the city, affording fine views of 
the North Sea, and the rich lands extending from thence to the Haar- 
lem-meer and the Y. Just without the city is the famous Wood of 
Haarlem, before entering which, you pass the various grounds of 
Meerburg, Groenendaal, Bosch en Hoven, Eynden Hout, with its two 
beautiful sphinxes, and other villas, but all yielding to the palace 
called Hope’s Pavilion. This princely residence stands on the right 
of the road, among the gay walks of the wood. It was built by Mr. 
Hope, the head of the great banking house at Amsterdam, and sold 
by him to Louis Bonaparte ; since which it has hecome a domain of 
the state, and is now occupied by the princess dow ager of Orange. 

Proceeding a little farther, you cross the extensive walks which 
have been laid out around the ramparts, and passing a handsome gate, 
find yourself in the city of Haarlem, which I shall endeavor to place 
before the reader in another number. 


MEMORY. 


A FRAGMENT FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM. 


As the soft shower at summer eve descends, 
And, with fair arch, the painted rainbow bends; 
When rolling clouds flit o’er the twilight scene, 
And deeper tinge the landscape’s freshened green ; 
Mark the bright tints of soft reflected light, 
That gild the tempest, o’er its brow of night ; 
Thus Memory brightens, with divinest hue, 

The gloomiest scenes of retrospective view ; 
And mildly shining on a world of strife, 

The lovely rainbow to the storms of life, 

Can, if mild Virtue but sit smiling there, 

Gild e’en the darkest clouds of deep despair. 
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PASSAIC: 


A GROUP OF POEMS TOUCHING THAT RIVER, 


BY FLACCUS. 


‘On could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 
My great example, ay it is my theme; ; 
Though deep, yet clear, though gentle, yet not dull, 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing, full.’ 


Dennam. 
TALE SECOND. 
THE LAST LOOK. 
* She vanished, we can scarcely say she died ; 
For but a now did heaven and earth divide : 
She passed serenely with a single breath ; 
This moment perfect health, the next was death !’ Daypen. 


Mory slowly lifts the curtain of the night, 

And shows to man earth’s glorious scenery : 

Who stand, a pair, on yonder rocky height, 

To watch the brightening of the eastern sky 7? 

Arm linked with arm, in fond security, 

He clad in black, and she in robe of snow : 

Noble his mien, and soft her honoring eye, 

That worships his, and fair her cheeks that glow 
With th’ awakening east, where roses bud and blow. 


Lovers they seem, and ne'er have lovers’ feet 

A fairer spot at fairer season trod : 

All round is poured a solemn voice and sweet, 

For Nature here is talking with her God. 

*T is where Passaic leaps with all his flood, 

Trampling the vale with heavy-thundering tread, 

That the stout rocks all stagger with the load: 

Yet are there sweet delights as well as dread ; 
Wild-flowers and shady trees the rugged cliffs bespread. 


With hearts iong-linked, their fates are newly bound : 
Love’s portis gained, all storms of courtship o’er ; 
The chill of pride, the sharp and jealous wound 
Of rivals’ favored eyes, so galling sore, 
The rack of absence following smiles before, 
The idly-anxious day, the feverish night, 
Now lash the billows of their breasts no more: 
Calm as a level lake, the currents bright, 

Deep, clear, and brimming, sleep in dreams of golden light. 
Oh! softest ray that cheers benighted earth ! 
The moon among our twinkling starry beams: 
The sweetest flower is marriage, that found birth 
Within the rich first garden’s wide extremes. 
Young hearts, Passaic, like thy mountain streams, 
In frolic morn shout on awhile and leap ; 
Till tired at length of sports and noisy screams, 
They drop into each other’s arms asleep, 

And wake like thee more fit to tug with danger’s steep. 


But danger’s steep by these is rapture found : 

Their eyes are fed with such indwelling light, 

That the rent rocks and dizzy cliffs around, 

Seem smiling gardens to their happy sight. 

Love makes the rough place smooth — illumes the bright, 

New-gilds the sun, al even the rose makes red ; 

And from all tears and vapors, by his might, 

Gives out such hues as on yon mists are spread : 
See! how they cling and smile — have I not truly said? 
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His was the mighty sway of eloquence; 
His throne the pulpit, whence his power he dealt ; 
Strange, mastering power, of energy intense, 
That more than rausic knows to rouse and melt: 
Twas not the streneth of reason in him dwelt — 
4 His thoughts, when written, failed — but oh ! when heard, 
All hearts, like seas the tempest’s breath that felt, 
Quick into wild tumultuous life were stirred, 
Then rolled in billowy waves, submissive to his word. 


How did that voice our bosom-tides upraise — 
How, drunk with music, on its tones we hung, 
When met our freedom’s stormy birth to praise, 
Of all our fathers’ woes his faltering tongue 
Told the sad tale; and tears like rain-drops sprung 
Down droughty cheeks, long strangers to their flow : 
But when with trumpet-note he told the young 
Theirs for defence henceforth must be the blow, 

How did our spirits leap, and long to find a foe! 
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Sut hark !—he speaks — he calls his happy bride: 
‘Look up! sweet love — the moon-set hour is nigh, 
The pallid queen, long sick, at length has died, 

And stars, ashamed of rival brilliance, fly ; 

For the young east is winning every eye: 

See! yonrose cloud that sails so sweetly there, 
Bound like a ransomed spirit to the sky: 

Up the blue deep it fades — it melts in air! 

Such be thy gentle fate, when death no more will spare !’ 



































The drowsy morn is stirring from his dream — 

Lo! on his cheek the waking blushes play, 

Through lash of trees now peeps his trembling beam, 

Now opes his awful eye upon the day! 

From peak to peak, bright rushing far away, 

The scattering sunbeams chase the flying gloom ; 

Signals of light, with telegraphic sway, 

To spire and hill-top, met with as they roam, 
News-telling, that the king of light and life is come! 
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‘He comes! far-flashing in his car of gold ! 
Waken, yeclouds! puton your crimson dies; 
Ye mists! haste up the hill-side to behold! 
Ye winds! call up the slumbering leaves with sighs : 
Rouse, droning water-falls! salute the skies, 
And wreathe fresh rainbows round your brows of spray! 
Ye beasts !— birds ! — insects !—all awake! arise! 
To greet the coming of the lord of day: 
Thou, too! oh, man, shouldst wake — but wake to praise and pray ! 


‘God of this wondrous scene! whose iron hand 
Tore ope the lion-jaws of chasms — this strait 
Of warring waters, this high mountain-land, 
Yon flaming globe, all tell me thou art great : 
And oh! with all my raptures, this dear mate 
To share and sweeten, shows me thou art good. 
I cannot thus unthankful bear thy weight 
Of unbought bounties: oh! then let this flood 

Of happy tears say all my failing accents should!’ 


Long dothey kneel, and pour their silent prayers, 
Awed by the roar of falle, and dizzy brow 
Wheron they rest — still showering April tears : 
When hearts are full, the eyes will overfiow, 

Be the deep burthen one of joy or wo: 

But soon those eye-born dews the breezes drink, 
Sooner than those which on the mosses glow : 
And now he leads her to the slippery brink, 
Where ponderous tides headlong piunge down the horrid chink. 
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Shuddered the solid frame-work of the rock, 

Down the black gulf the waters, crushed, amazed, 
Shivered to snowy atoms by the shock, 

Shrieked dreadful : that her giddy head, half-crazed, 
Hid in his sheltering bosom while he gazed. 

Strong with the scent of beaten flint, the spray 
Rushed like a wind, and high in air was raised ; 
Drenching the lovers on its drizzling way : 


And now it soars a cloud, and glitters in the day.. 


‘Ope thy sweet timid eyes!’ he cries: ‘behold 
One smile of peace mid all the discord’s roar! 
A dreamy arch of azure, flame, and gold, 
Now bridges wide the gulf from shore to shore : 
Heaven’s early mark of promise, that no more 
The ruin past the wearied earth should wear : 
Proof to the stream its trial-storm is o’er; 
The seal of God set o’er the waters there, 


To stamp the act as his, and bid them not despair. 


‘ Nor need they groan; soon, guided by his hand, 
Through rocky perils to yon flowery vale, 

Long shall they journey through a pleasant land ; 
While freighted barks upon their bosom sail : 

And briny tides their welcome face shall hail, 

Sent half-way up the coming guests to greet : 

Soon at their sea-home, whence they did exhale, 
The kindred streams once more in peace shall meet : 


Oh! thus through storms to rest, our God will guide our feet!’ 


Now down the hill-side, o’er the valley-bridge, 
‘Their venturous feet the wildest paths pursue ; 
They cross the village ; near the southern ridge, 
They pass the gap, whence, startling to the view, 
Tall cliffs wide-parted brightly bursting through, 
The whole wild beauty of the fall is seen : 

Gray rocks, black pools, and foam of snowy hue, 
And far away, the cloven crags between, 


The fleecy waters curve, with amber striped, and green. 


They seek cool shelter from the sunny glow, 

Where trees, leaf-thatched, an emerald roof have made, 
Whose mottled shadow spots the turf below: 

For quivering heat and dazzling glare pervade 

All save the woodland’s ever-evening shade : 

There by the bank they rest, above the foam, 

On tufted moss, thick sown with blossoms, laid ; 
Around, the laurel showers its rosy bloom, 


Wreathes the bare-headed crags, and lights the forest-gloom. 


Clear-throated birds sing loving songs, and leap, 
Sweetest of all, wood-robins’ bell-notes peal ; 
While dainty bees, that under flower-bells peep, 
Give honied sounds for honied sweets they steal. 
Coolness from streams, with odors from the vale, 
The breezes bring, and yield them with a kiss : 
Songs, odors, blossoms, breezes, all they feel — 
All breathe of Eden, and impart its bliss, 


Wild bliss! like that too tasted o’er a dread abyss ! 


Oh Love!— no starry jewels of the night, 

No breezy blessing of the balmy spring, 

No thrill that gives to mortal sense delight, — 

Such dreamy rapture as young Love, can bring, 
When first he fans us with his downy wing: 

Love on! —love on! young revellers, while ye may! 
Life o’er your dim, benighted path can fling 

No light more glorious than his mooniight ray, 


Till love immortal breaks, and blends it with the day! 
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Now gently gliding from his twining arm, 
To pluck, and bring him forest-flowers she goes ; 
He bids her mark the Kalmia’s changing charm : 
Red starry buds, and whitely opening blows, 
How each bent stamen, as it loosens, throws 
With sudden spring its quickening powder there. 
‘ Beware the cactus-flower !’ he cries : ‘it grows 
Thick-set with stings that guard its blossom fair : 
‘I would not have thee harmed, even by the tiniest hair.’ 


Sweet smiled her eyes, fair shone her happy brow, 

Soft stirred her tresses in the gentle blast; 

His doting eye still watched — as, playful now, 
Bright flowers and branches in the tide she cast ; 
To mark their fatal voyage, sailing fast 
From peace to ruin, in the swallowing foam. 

He muses on the stream calm-gliding past : 
Sweet stream, asleep, unconscious of its doom — 
Perchance himself might sleep, nor dream of wreck to come! 


Wearied at length, she seeks once more his side, 
To list his accents, leaning on his breast : 
‘ Oft have I dreamed, by some such stilly tide, 
Ere age comes on, we ’|l build our cot of rest ; 
Of love, of peace— oh! then of all possessed, 
With happy children, sporting, or asleep — 
With daughters, blooming as their mother, blest ; 
Thus stream-like gliding to the solemn steep, 

To wake in happy fields, where storms no more shall sweep.’ 












She answered soft: ‘The picture is most bright, 
But oh! with thee all scenes alike I prize! 
Love, like the sun bedazzling all with light, 
Alike to bloom and desert blinds my eyes; 
The din of towns, that once I did despise, 
Would charm like mellow music, heard with thee: 
( ' And ’neath thy step would verdure ever rise! 

Though sweet these birds we hear, these flowers we see, 
Still would 1 meet them all, wherever thou shouldst be!’ 






























Thrilled to the quick, he clasps her with a start, 
And straining, fastens on her lips a kiss, 
That seemed to suck the life-blood from her heart : 

She pales ! she droops in those dear arms of his! 

But oh! ’tis nothing but excess of bliss: 

She dreams she floats mid girdling rainbows, driven, 
Half-whirled, half-wafted, glancing down th’ abyss; 
Buoyed by the foam to spirit-shores forgiven : 

He speaks — an angel-voice confirms her shadowy heaven. 


‘Come, dearest heart ! we waste our golden time; 
Day is advanced, and duty bids us go.’ 
Not yet,’ she cries ; ‘from yonder brink sublime, 
One long, last look still let me cast below!’ 
He guides her there with cautious feet and slow ; 
Across a chasm they step, of blackest frown, 
So deep, so strait, as if with sudden blow 
Split by the axe of thunder; on the crown 
Stands a lone starving pine, where, clinging, they look down. 









‘Awful!’ he cries: ‘how the bewildered tides 
Stunned, battered, frightened, madly, vainly flock, 
Now here, now there, along their prison’s sides ; 
Where towers of square-hewn and intruding rock, 
That rear their fronts, all outlet seem to block. 
Some, angry-black, slink sidelong in a bay, 
Sullen, or palsied by the dreadful shock : 

At length, o’er heaps of tumbled fragments gray, 

Out of the hideous pit they make their hurried way. 




















All feel his choking pangs, and hide their brimming eyes, 
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‘Close down beneath our feet, now bend thy sight, 

To yon black underlying lake; so clear, 

It seems a floor of marble, veined with white : 

Upon whose polished glass almost appear 

Our overhanging faces mirrored there. 

Cling closer now! How deep! — yet still more deep 
Sinks the full pool; what sharp rocks, never bare, 

What caves, there lurk! Come hence! the frightful steep 


Dizzies my steadier brain, and numbs my will to’sleep.’ 


They leave the brink : ‘ And now,’ he cries, ‘for home! 
Follow my steps! — this narrow path we take!’ 

He moves before her, trusting she will come, 

When sharply is his ear stabbed bya shriek ! 

He turns — he stares — he gasps — he cannot speak ; 

For she is — where ? — swift to the rocky brow, 

Where late they stood, he springs, he flies, to seek 
Horrors too wild for thought ! — there, in the lake below, 
Sees the last sinking flutter of her robe of snow! 


* She ’s fallen !— oh she’s fallen!’ with a shout, 
Bewildered, stunned, he hurries to and fro; 
Maddening at length, as each repeated thought 
Confirms his ruin with its hammering blow ; 
With ringing brain, and eyes all blind with wo, 
On to the brink he rushes with a bound, 
That soon had quenched his torments far below, 
Had not a stranger’s hand by Heaven been found, 
To drag him back to life, and force him from the ground. 


Oh! why not leave him to that easier fate, 
Sweetly to death within her arms to yield; 
Safe from his present torture, and more late 
His reason’s strain, which never wholly healed ! 
That inky lake no cavern had revealed 

More drear to him than life’s lone wilderness ; 
The flintiest fragment of sunk rock concealed 
Within its dankest, jaggiest recess, 

Were downier bed, alas! than he again shall press! 


I never look upon that fiendish pool 

Without a thrill, though years have rolled a 

With smile so grim, with glance so deadly cool, 

It seems still watching with hushed voice for prey. 
Down to its shore they wound —and there it lay, 
Unbroke by wave or bubble on its gleam, 

As though its breast no murder hid from day : 

Like the false smile, of calm yet treacherous beam, 
That cunning Guilt puts on, when guiltless it would seem. 


Now frantic threats of rash self-sacrifice, 

Now sobs and prayers his frame alternate shake : 
Oh! ’t were enough to thaw a heart of ice, 

To mark his sorrows likea flood o’ertake, 

And on his head in pitiless masses break ! 

Soon gathering friends, with ready kindness, flew ; 
Long for the corse they searched that fatal lake, 
At last, all dripping on the shore they drew — 

Oh! agonizing sight, for lover’s eyes to view! 


Still as a dreaming statue, there she lay, 

In all the sweet abandonment of sleep ; 

Her clinging robes her marble limbs display, 

As nature chiselled in their graceful sweep : 

Still round her cheeks her damp locks closely creep, 
Where a smile hovers, like a sweet surprise, 

One charm unstrangled by the heartless deep. __ 
He sees — he kneels — he clings, with sobbing cries ; 
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Weep not, poor mourner! o’er those perished charms : 
She fell not wholly with her falling clay, 
For underneath ‘ the everlastingarms’ 
Caught soft and bore her better part away, 
Where treacherous steeps no more shall fnght or slay. 
Bear well this cutting trial of his dart, 
And God thy patience with her sight will pay : 
Patience, the fragrance of the bruiséd heart, 

Incense best loyed of Him, who knows to heal the smart. 


Oh! blessed knowledge, that all tears that shower 
Enrich the heart, and make its harvest sure ; 
That all our sighs, like gales of favoring power, 
Waft the soul’s bark to starry port secure : 
Then let each groan He dooms us to endure, 
Be of his voice indwelling deemed the call 
To guard our steps when danger’s snares allure; 
And every bruise be deemed, howe’ er it gall, 

The close grasp of his hand that would not let us fall, 


Now from his fever dull collapse ensued, 
With chill and torpor, both of heart and brain : 
Oh! better far, than such cold, deadly mood, 
His frenzy’s fire were kindled there again : 
They bear her on; he follows with the train, 
And ali unconscious quits the fatal ground : 
Friends give him words and tears — but all in vain; 
Earth has no balsam for a heavenly wound : 

He only finds the balm that the fell weapon found. 


They bear the lovely ruin to the grave; 

He follows still, with measured step and slow : 

Oh! who can watch unmoved, however brave, 

His precious jewel sunk in earth below! 

While heaps on heaps of heavy clay they throw, 

All rescue closing with the load profound ? 

But there he stood, with stony heart and brow, 

Nor shuddering once, though others wept, was found ; 
Save when the first-dropped clod sent up its dull cold sound. 


They lead him to his home—oh! dismal scene ! 
There is the hearth, and there the vacant chair 1 
The empty cup of joys that late had been, 
The blooming garden, desert now and bare : 
No child, no image of his lost one, there! 
And this is home— oh! mockery of home! 
Lone, dark, he sits, the prisoner of despair ; 
Without a ray to cheer his dungeon-gloom, 
Save the pale star of hope that shines beyond the tomb ! 


Passaic! ever when the generous sun 
Unprisons Nature from her wintry gloom, 
Waking young brooks to praise him as they run, 
Winning all flowers to offer grateful bloom, 
And pour their gushing worship in perfume ; 
Gay hearts shall haunt the wild and fatal steep 
Where thy brave current, rushing to its doom, 
Grows instant famous by a dazzling leap, 
And shuddering on the brink, pause o’er the murderous deep. 


There young Romance the deepness shall look down, 


Sacred to passion, and to passion’s wo, 
And thrill with pangs and trials not his own: 
And Mirth, light ‘tripping on the fatal brow, 
Shall hush for her whose joy was quenched below : 
And Love, lone-wandering in his sweet unrest, 
Or linked with Beauty, there shall overflow, 
At the sad tale, with sorrows unrepressed, 
And clasp his treasure close and closer to his breast ! 


END OF ‘THE LAST LOOK.’ 
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His desert speaks loud; and we should wrong it 
To lock it in the wards of covert bosom, 
When it deserves, with characters of brass, 
A forted residence ’gainst the tooth of time, 
And razure of oblivion.’ 


‘Measure ror Measure.’ 


In the reign of the Emperor Justinian, on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, retired and alone, lived Ecebolus, once governor of the Afri- 
can Pentapolis, a province of the Eastern empire. 

At the time this story commences, he lay sick of a fever. It was 
midnight, and the light from an untrimmed lamp threw a twilight 
shade over the spacious room. By his side sat a youth, his head rest- 
ing on his hand, as he gazed with anxiety and fear on the form which 
lay before him. The raven locks of the sufferer were scattered in 
ringlets over his pillow, and his noble features were distorted, as if 
restlessness and pain weighed heavily upon him. But he was silent; 
and it was evident thatthe struggle between life and death had com- 
menced, and was well nigh completed. The youth who sat by his 
side, seemed to watch with deep interest the evidences of returning 
consciousness, as if there was some secret in the bosom of the dying 
man, which deeply concerned himself, and which he could learn from 
no one else. 

‘It is all over !’ he exclaimed, as he fancied he saw the last strug- 
gle of expiring nature ; and bursting into tears, he rose from his seat 
and moved toward the door. A noise in the direction of the couch 
caught his ear, and hastening back, he found that the sick man had 
revived, and was looking him full in the face. 

‘Come near,’ he whispered faintly ; and the youth placed his ear 
close to the faltering lips of the speaker. For a moment he remained 
in this position, trying to catch the struggling speech of the dying man. 
®He stood listening, even after the sufferer had ceased to articulate ; 
when he had said all his strength would permit, he quietly pushed the 
youth aside. Summoning what vital energy remained, Ecebolus drew 
from his bosom a rich miniature, and extending it toward the young 
man, exclaimed, in faltering accents, ‘ Beware !’ 

But the arm which was held forth, was stricken with death, before 
the youth could grasp the rich treasure which it held, and the minia- 
ture fell upon the floor. It sprung open, and he found within evi- 
dence which rendered certafn all that had been obscurely gathered 
from the broken speech of the corse before him. ‘God of the Chris- 
tian, is it so!’ exclaimed the youth, as he smote his breast, and has- 
tened from the apartment. 

Theodoric, for such was the name of the youth who attended thea 
last moments of Ecebolus, was a native of Tyre. At the age of ten, 
he was removed to the hills of Yemen, in Arabia. The history of his 
birth was both a secret and a mystery, to himself and the world. 
When hurried into the mountains of Yemen, it did not escape his 
notice, notwithstanding his youth, that the forced retirement had some 
object other than to rescue him from the vices and temptations of a 
profligate city. He was protected and guided by Gilimer, the nurse 
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and friend of his youth, who, with no other friend than Theodoric, 
sought security under the name of happiness, in an obscure part of 
the mountains. 

But the life of a hermit did not suit his restless and daring spirit. 
He complained bitterly that in the bloom and freshness of youth, he 
should be made to anticipate and feel the inactivity of age. The use 
of the bow and the javelin, the excitement of the chase, and the 
study of the arts of war, were in turn resorted to, to soothe his 
spirit, and occupy his time. From childhood he had manifested a 
predilection for arms, and he early familiarized his mind with the 
history of the first Romans. But the mystery of his birth sat heavy 
upon him, and all he could extort from his nurse, was, that he was of 
noble parents, but that farther knowledge might be the prelude to 
his destruction. The care with which his existence was concealed 
from the world ; the mystery which hung over him; and the obscure 
hints which increased rather than diminished his anxiety, all preyed 
upon his mind, and added to the miseries of his situation. 

Twice each year Theodoric and Gilimer visited the banks of the 
Euphrates, and always meta hearty welcome at the hands of Ecebo- 
lus. But they were now received with caution as well as affection ; 
and after a few days’ sojourn, were dismissed with anxiety. Twice 
during these visits, Theodoric was awakened in the night, and hur- 
ried away to the mountains. 

When he had attained his twentieth year, the restraints by which 
he was surrounded became insufferable ; and he determined to force 
every barrier, and make his way into the world. ‘I have been guilty 
of no crime ; I have wronged no man; I have done the world no in- 
justice ; then why should I,’ exclaimed the noble youth, ‘ be shut up 
in the mountains, like a robber! No,’ he continued, as he wiped a 
tear from his eyes, ‘I will seek the camp, and win my way to death 
or glory, under the eagles of the empire!’ 

The youth departed stealthily from his solitary abode, and after 
many vicissitudes, arrived safely in Italy, at that time the theatre of a 
bloody war. Theoditus, the king of the Goths, after a feeble struggle 
to maintain a crown which he purchased with crime, and which he 
afterward proved himself unworthy to wear, had been defeated and 
slain by the !egions of Belisarius, who were then in possession of 
Rome. But the Goths were not disheartened by the loss of their 
capital; and Vitiges, a successful general in the Illyrian war, was 
raised by the voice of the soldiery to the head of the nation. A 
spirit of resistance animated the barbarians; and in a short time 
Vitiges could boast, that one hundred and fifty thousand fighting men 
marched under his banner to the siege of Rome. Theodoric, pur- 
suing the Appian Way, which, after a lapse of nine centuries, still 
preserved its primitive beauty, came in sight of the capital, a few 
days before the besieging army crossed the Tiber, and commenced 
the attack upon the city. 

As he entered the Asinarian gate, he heard the shouts of the soldiers 
in the direction of Hadrian’s Sepulchre, and with rapid steps he has- 
tened thither. He felt his heart beat quick, as he approached and 
beheld the eagles under which Cesar, Pompey, Scilla, Scipio, and 
others, carried among the nations of the earth the terror and glory 
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of Rome. The army was formed into a hollow square, and in the 
centre sat a commanding figure on a bay horse, whom the quick eye 
of Theodoric recognised at a glance as the immortal Belisarius, of 
whom Rome might have been proud in the days of Cesar. He was 
surrounded by his officers, and was in the act of addressing the army. 
His frame was large, and formed both for activity and strength. A 
dark complexion was rendered still darker by the effects of an Afri- 
can sun, during his early campaigns; and a countenance in which 
there was an expression of energy and decision, wisdom and benevo- 
lence, was lit up by a black piercing eye, in a ‘front like Mars, to 
threaten and command.’ 

‘For sixty years,’ exclaimed the hero, ‘ have the barbarians of the 
North defiled by their presence the tombs of our ancestors. You 
have rescued them by your valor; you cannot now surrender them, 
without the loss of your honor. Already has Vitiges, with his hosts, 
pitched their tents at the foot of the Milvian bridge, and threaten 
Rome with a siege. How long will you,’ continued he, addressing 
the veterans who had fought under his standard in the wars of Persia 
and Africa, ‘how long will you suffer the ignorance of the Goth to 
eclipse the glory of Rome? Could I have been persuaded that the 
Roman people had so far degenerated, that death would be more 
painful than to surrender to the barbarians the ashes of their ances- 
tors, Theoditus would not have been dethroned, for no greater igno- 
miny could befal him, than to reign over such subjects. If there be 
one among you who fears the arms of the Goths more than he does 
the loss of his honor, let him depart for the camp of the barbarians ! 
Let him forsake the eagles, that he may not incur disgrace beneath 
the same banners under which, in other countries, he covered himself 
with glory!’ 

Here the veterans hung their heads, evidently wounded by the 
suspicions which they imagined lurked under the speech of their 
general. Belisarius observed it, and continued: ‘ No, veterans! you 
need but to meet the enemy, to prove yourselves worthy of your former 
glory, and the name of Roman soldiers!’ The air was now rent 
with shouts, and Belisarius gallopped off, his ears deafened with the 
cries of the people and the army. 

At the time Theodoric entered Rome, he had attained his twen- 
tieth year. Nature had cast him in her choicest mould; and not- 
withstanding his ten years’ seclusion fron the world, he excelled in 
the natural graces of mind, as he did in the elegance and dignity of 
his person. He was large and muscular, the bloom and freshness of 
youth were his, and his whole bearing was that of one whom nature 
intended forcommand. Yet the mystery which surrounded him gave 
a serious cast to his thoughts and actions; and upon his countenance, 
which was of a dark olive hue, there was always an expression of 

touching melancholy. Such was Theodoric, at the period of which 
we have been speaking. Where there were not more than forty thou- 
sand men to defend a wall twelve miles in circumference, against one 
hundred and fifty thousand barbarians, it was no difficult matter for 
one like our hero to obtain permission to join the army. Familiar 
from his boyhood with the bow, the javelin, and the sword, he felt 
himself equal, in the use of these weapons, to the oldest veterans ; 
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wea be took upon hismnalf onithe delight the rank and services of a 
common soldier. 

The walls of Rome, owing to the negligence of the Goths, were 
toa great extenta heap of ruins. The genius of Belisarius was busily 
at work to place them in a condition to resist the powerful force 
which was soon to be brought to bear against them. In a short time 
all was repaired, except a chasm, still extant, between the Pincian 
and Flaminian gates, which the prejudices of the Goths and Romans 
left to the effectual guard of Saint Peter the Apostle. Bastions were 
constructed ; a ditch broad and deep protected the ramparts, upon 
which were stationed archers and military engines; a chain was 
drawn across the Tiber; the aqueducts were repaired; the grana- 
ries were stored from the fields of Tuscany, Sicily, and Campania ; 
and in fact every thing was done which the quick sight of the general 
detected as necessary, either to repel an enemy, or subsist an army. 

The Gothic general was no less active in preparing to advance the 
siege, than his great adversary was to repel it; and he held forth the 
most liberal promises to those who should distinguish themselves in 
the great struggle which was about tocommence. Moving his army 
along the F laminian way, he hastened his steps until he arrived at 
the Milvian bridge, two miles distant from Rome. A tower which 
commanded the narrow passage, was thought by Belisarius sufficient 
to detain the enemy until another could be constructed ; and believing 
that Vitiges was still on the opposite side of the Tiber, he marched 
out of the Flaminian gate, at the head of one thousand horse, which 
had been selected for the occasion, to mark the ground, and survey the 
camp of the barbarians. But he soon found that the soldiers to whose 
charge the tower had been intrusted, had disappointed his expecta- 
tions by their unmanly flight, and that he was surrounded by the 
squadronsofthe enemy. Encompassed on all sides, he was recognised 
by the deserters; and a thousand voices were heard to exclaim, 
‘ Strike at the bay horse!’ Every bow was bent, and every javelin 
directed to the fated object ; until the guards by whom he was sur- 
rounded bowed like grass under the breath of the tempest. The 
barbarians rushed in to fill up the space, and in a short time Belisa- 
rius stood almost single-handed in the midst of the enemy. The 
foremost of the host fell pierced with thirteen wounds, which truth 
or fiction has ascribed to the general himself. 

‘Where are my guards!’ he exclaimed, as, almost exhausted, he 
defended himself against the fearful odds. 

‘They are dead!’ said a youth at his side, as he dealt destruction 
at every blow. At a moment when the barbarians were confident of 
triumph, he had darted into the midst of the struggle, like a swoop- 
ing eagle, and so quick and powerful was his arm, that they fell back 
in awe, believing for an instant that the protecting spirit of Belisarius 
had come to the rescue. A moment was given the general to breathe, 
and rally his remaining strength, when, by the side of the youth, both 
charged in the direction of another portion of the guards, which were 
hastening to their relief. But before they could effect their object, 
the horse of Belisarius sunk under repeated wounds, and being en- 
tangled in the trappings, he was dragged down and fastened to the 
earth. Twenty spears were at once aimed at his life, upon whom all 
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Italy depended, when the youth leaped upon the ground, and with a 
sword that Hercules might have been proud to wield, shivered them 
into a thousand pieces; and slaughtering some, he kept the rest at 
bay, until both were rescued by the guards. 

The general was soon remounted, and concentrating his forces, the 
death of a thousand Goths, and their complete overthrow, was the 
effect of a vigorous charge. In the ardor of pursuit, the Romans 
rushed near the enemy’s encampment, when the latter receiving re- 
inforcements, the former were compelled in turn to retreat behind the 
ramparts. But as they retreated before superior numbers, Belisa- 
rius and the youth, side by side, maintained their station in the rear, 
to check the fury of the Goths, and were the last to enter the city. 

‘ Where,’ inquired Belisarius, so soon as order was restored, * is 
the youth, whose arm seemed to-day endowed with more than mortal 
power, and whose life appeared guarded with a charm ?” 

Theodoric stood before him; for he it was who had performed 
such prodigies of valor. 

‘Who art thou? said the general, fixing his piercing eyes upon 
him ; ‘from what country art thou sprung !—and why hast thou 
sought the camp of the Romans ?’ 

With an easy and martial dignity, Theodoric replied, that he had 
sprung from Tyre, but of late was from the mountains of Yemen ; 
and that his object in coming to Rome was to learn from the first 
general of the age the art of war. 

‘ You have practised your first lessons nobly, and have set a good 
example, even to my veterans, young man,’ said Belisarius. ‘ Rome,’ 
he continued, ‘ will have need for your services, before this bloody war 
is ended ; and your deeds of to-day will not be forgotten.’ 

Giving special directions touching the care of Theodoric, the gene- 
ral now took his departure, to satisfy himself, from an examination of 
the outposts, whether or no it would be safe, after the fatigues of the 
day, to take a few hours’ repose. 

Theodoric was now in a fair way to fortune and honor. His name 
was in the mouth of every soldier, and his exploits against the Goths 
reached the ears of Antonina, the extraordinary wife of the Roman 
general, who alike delighted in the honors and disgrace of her hus- 
band. In writing to the empress, she said: ‘ He is a youth, exceed- 
ingly fair, and well proportioned ; and as for a noble courage, and 
deeds of daring, he far exceeds all other young men of the army. 
Should he,’ continued Antonina, ‘ escape the Goths — which seems 
hardly possible, as every day he seeks some new exposure — and visit 
the capital of the East, you will then judge how far all you have 
heard of this handsome youth falls below what your eyes will then 
behold.’ Antonina remembered the youthful frailties of Theodora, 
and could not but persuade herself that the subject which would be 
listened to with pleasure by the lascivious actress of Constantinople, 
would be equally pleasing to the Empress. 

A few days after the affair at the Milvian Bridge, the whole army 
of the Goths crossed the Tiber, and began to environ the city. But 
of the fourteen gates, only seven were invested, and Vitiges divided 
his troops into six camps, each of which was fortified with a ditch 


and arampart. On the Circus of the Vatican, a seventh encamp- 
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ment was eceiibil: to eeamead the br tine wil the river. For eiatsen 
days, the besiegers collected and prepared every instrument of 
attack which antiquity supplied, or the occasion suggested, for a suc- 
cessful assault. Belisarius assigned to each of his lieutenants the 
defence of a single gate, and his simple instructions were, that what- 
ever might be the confusion, each should adhere to his post, and 
‘trust to their general for the safety of Rome.’ To Theodoric was 
assigned the guard of the Preegestine Gate, a post of danger and 
honor, for which he was indebted to the confidence of his commander. 

On the morning of the nineteenth day, seven Gothic columns, with 
military engines, advanced to the assault, and made a general attack, 
from the Prenestine Gate to the Vatican. As the solid mass of the 
besiegers advanced, the Romans stationed on the ramparts watched 
with breathless silence the moment when the enemy should come 
within reach of the bow; and it was not till two of the Goths fell 
pierced by arrows from the bow of Belisarius, that they were suffered 
to hurl destruction on their foes. By the command of the Roman 
general, the oxen which moved the towers were shot down, which 
threw the whole plan of attack into disorder. The Gothic columns 
faltered for an instant, when the besieged overwhelmed them with 
arrows, and other missiles, which soon completed their confusion. 
Vitiges, defeated in the principal attack upon the walls, feigned an as- 
sault on the Salarian Gate, while the main force of his army was 
pointed to the Prenestine, and the Sepulchre of Hadrian. The Goths 
approached with fascines to fill the ditches, with ladders, turrets, and 
battering-rams, of immense size and power, as if they had determined 
that at these points should be decided the fate of Rome. 

Theodoric stood high upon the rampart, and with calmness and 
silence awaited the attack. ‘Death to the Goths!’ he shouted ; and 
this was the signal to the Lesieged to begin the work of death. Inan 
instant the heavens were darkened with the flying missiles. The ditch 
was soon filled with the dying and the dead, and the advancing 
columns were mowed to the earth by the javelins and the ‘ balistra, -or 
powerful cross-bow. Huge rocks were thrown by the ‘onagri,’ which, 
like the cannon balls of modern times, swept away every thing that 
stood in their way. Still the barbarians advanced, aud climbing over 
the dead bodies of their slaughtered countrymen, attempted to scale 
the walls. 

In the meantime the battering-rams, worked by fifty men, began to 
shake the walls to their foundation ; and the turrets, moved on wheels 
or rollers, by those who were protected from danger, approached so 
near, that those who occupied the platform could almost touch the 
lances of the besieged. Burning pitch, and combustibles of all 
kinds, soon covered the machinery of the Goths, and they were either 
deserted or destroyed. While the fury and desperation of the barba- 
rians were confined to these two points of attack, owing to the strict 
commands of Belisarius, neither could receive assistance from the 
other divisions of the army. But amidst the tumult and dismay, 
every thing was distinctly present to the mind of Theodoric. He lost 
no advantage which his own situation or that of his enemy presented, 

and encouraged his men by words and deeds, as if the safety of 
Rome depended alone upon his arm. 
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For four hours the Goths continued their incessant assault; but 
after the sixth repulse, they evinced a disposition to retreat, when 
Theodoric made a vigorous sally, and put them to a total rout. 
About the same time the barbarians were repulsed and defeated at 
the Sepulchre of Hadrian, by Belisarius, when their whole line fell 
back in dismay and confusion toward their encampment. Thirty 
thousand slain, and as many wounded, closed the disasters of the 
Goths, in their first attack upon th@city ; and such was the conster- 
nation which the result inspired, that from that time to the abandon- 
ment of the enterprise, the siege was converted into a blockade. 
But the dulnes the blockade was enlivened and diversified by fre- 
quent sallies, the exhibition of individual prowess and bravery. 
If an eye-witn@s® is to be believed, one third of the barbarians 
perished in these bloody contests, under the walls of the city. 

Having seized two important points, which commanded the port, 
and the country on the right of the Tiber, they were in a fair way to 
effect by famine what they had failed to do by the sword. But the 
genius of Belisarius had foreseen and provided against all difficulties; 
and while it was yet in his power, he dismissed the useless multi- 
tude, not excepting the women and children; and if he limited the 
allowance of provisions to his soldiers, the deficiency was made up 
inmoney. As adversity pressed upon the Romans, treason began to 
make its appearance ; and in a short time the brave general of Rome 
had not only to contend against famine and the Goths, but the treachery 
of his subjects. Amid his multiplied calamities, he wrote to the 
Emperor, and while he announced his victory, he demanded succors. 
But the efforts of Justinian were not equal to the wants of his lieu- 
tenant ; and only sixteen hundred Sclavonians and Huns were sent 
to his relief. A large sum of money was landed at Anxur, for 
the payment of the troops; and as Euthaleus cautiously proceeded 
along the Appian Way, his movements were discovered by the vigi- 
lant Goths, who, suspecting the character of the convoy, made a furi- 
ous attack upon the escort. The movements of the enemy were 
discovered by Theodoric, who sallied forth with a chosen band, and 
throwing himself and his forces between the barbarians and their 
prey, a desperate battle was the result. The squadrons met at the 
utmost speed of their horses, and as the opposing columns of a thou- 
sand men on either side encountered, both recoiled for a moment, 
and more than one half of both parties were unhorsed, and hurled to 
the earth. 

A singular scene of confusion ensued ; and éach of the combatants 
seemed more eager to remount, than to encounter or slaughter his 
adversary. But the truce soon ended; and no sooner had the 
surprise and confusion of the first shock subsided, than the battle was 
renewed, with fury on both sides; each man selecting his foe, and 
fighting as if his arm alone could decide the fate of the day. In some 
instances, the Romans forced their way into the dense mass of the 
Gothic forces, and in others, the barbarians made similar inroads into 
the ranks of theirenemy; so that it was difficult to tell, by those who 
looked on at a distance, the true situation of either party. Such 
was the impetuosity with which Theodoric charged at the head of 
a column, that he forced his way through the opposing squadrons, 
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strewing his path with ee ae id and dyed and reached the rear of 
the enemy. He shouted aloud, ‘ Death to the Goths !’ in a voice that 
was distinctly heard amid the clash of swords and lances; and the 
barbarians, seeing his standard in their rear, imagining themselves 
surrounded, sounded a retreat. They were pursued, with great 
slaughter, to the very lines of their encampment, when Theodoric 
drew oft his forces, amid the shouts of thousands who beheld the 
struggle from the walls. 

In the midst of the strife, the convoy safely entered the Carperian 
Gate. Succors now flowed in trom different quarters to the relief of 
Rome; and the heroism and skill of Antonina a d seasonable 
supplies of men and provisions from Isauria, Thr d Campania. 
The miseries of famine were now in turn inflicted e Goths; and 
the seven camps of the besiegers were gradually encompassed with 
the calamities of a siege. To. complete the misfortunes of Vitiges, a 
messenger informed him that his country, from the Appenines to the 
Hadriatic, was laid waste by the sword ; and the fidelity of his wife 
endangered, by the arts of John the Sanguinary. A fruitless attempt 
to intoxicate the guards, at the Aurelian Gate, was the last effort of 
the King of the Goths upon the capital of Italy. One year and nine 
days after the commencement of the siege, at the hour of midnight, 
the flames of ten thousand tents announced the despair and retreat 
of the enemy. As Theodoric stood on the walls, gazing upon the 
burning camp, his arm was grasped by one who seemed anxious to 
withdraw his attention from the scene of ruin, which he beheld with 
delight and wonder. 

‘Young man!’ said the intruder, whom Theodoric recognized at a 
glance, as Gilimer, ‘I have found you at last! Your prowess in 
arms has spread far and wide ; but while I rejoice at your success, I 
tremble lest the giddy height on which you stand, will only render 
your destruction more certain. If you would know the secret of your 
birth, and the dangers which surround you, you may learn it from the 
lips of Ecebolus, who is now ill of a lingering fever, and is anxious, 
in his last moments, to impart to you that which from hzs lips you 
alone can learn.’ 

‘From none other can [| learn this ? inquired Theodoric. 

‘From no mortal, but him!’ replied Gilimer, with an emphasis, a 
solemnity of tone and manner, which left neither room for doubt or 
reply. 

‘ Then will I go!’ exclaimed the youthful hero. ‘A hasty sum- 
mons to a sick friend,’ xcused him to the Roman general ; and in a 
brief space he was on his way to the Euphrates, whither we shall 
follow him, in the second division of this historical narrative of his 
eventful fortunes. , 


TRUE TALENT. 


Trve talent is the ray that flings 

A novel light o’er common things; 

And those who, dead, most followers boast, 
Alive, with others differed most. 

Think with the crowd, and present blame 
Thou shalt escape — and future fame. 
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THE OAK AND THE APPLE-T REE. 


BY T. BARLOW, 


An Oak, standing lone on the side of a hill, 


Pi, 
A mile from the farm-house, or more, arr 
Whose branches with verdure o’ershadowed the rill, ite’ 
Meandering down to the door: wh ie 
; a 
Once said to himself: ‘How unhappy am I, oa: 
On this barren hill to have grown, -_ £ 
Where tempests which darken the earth and the sky, wee & 
Are spent on my branches alone! i . 
7 
‘O had I but grown where the Apple-tree grows ! ; 
Dressed gaily in elegant flowers; _ ie 
Where the violet smiles, and the jessamine blows, % | 
And Beauty reclines in her bowers! f= fee 
Soi * S 
‘I'll propose to the Apple-tree,’ then said the Oak, ae 4 a‘ 
‘ To exchange our condition to-day ;’ ia. ¥ 
And bowed his rich verdure in gloom, as he spoke, Pa ; 
That verdure to barter away. ss. 8s 
; z i 
-? = on 
' wr 4 
On a broad rugged leaf he wrote then in haste, eo Be 


_And the leaf he let fall on the stream, 
Which bore it away to the rude rocky waste, 
Ere the garden had waked from its dream. 





























The bright sun arose, and the Apple-tree there 
Waved proud in the glory of spring, 

As free fram all cankering trouble and care, 
As a bird on its sun-glancing wing. 


A nymph, who in sandals bespangled with dew, 
Was dancing ’neath rose-bush and vine, 
Gave the note to the tree, as she tremblingly flew 
To the grove, dark with cedar and pine. 


And she sighed her first sigh, as she timidly fled, 
A sigh like the first one of youth; 

For with maidenly instinct she hoped to have read 
Some tale of affection and truth. 


The Apple-tree gazed on the message in green, 
Read the words it so freely expressed, 
And blushed in a million of blossoms, a queen, 
Whose beauty and pride are addressed. 


The garden was hushed as the breath of a bird, 
Mute the zephyr’s olian song; 

While the Apple-tree read, and the flowers all heard, 
The Oak’s tale of sorrow and wrong. 


nae 


‘Fair Queen of the Garden! my tale shall be brief, 
(The dew must this letter adorn,) 

I write with a heart and a story of gel, 

Unnoticed, unfriended, forlorn 
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‘I feign would exchange my condition for thine, 
Leave this hill and its solitude drear, 

For the yard where the ivy and holly-branch twine, 
And the rose and the lily are near. 


*O could I but dress in thy mantle of flowers, 
And vie with the lily and rose, 

Have the nightingale sing her sweet song in my bowers, 
And the nymph seek my shade to repose! 


‘Then say, canst thou change, with no sorrow, nor sigh? 
If this thy approval but meets, 

I'll grow a bouquet foreach star in the sky, 
And load every zephyr with sweets!’ 


The Apple-tree read the epistle with care, 
And hastened to answer it then; 

She wrote on a blossom all glowing and fair, 
That a favorite blossom had been. 


The wind was now coming away from the lake, 
(It had slept on the lake all night, ) 

And it skipped up the fields, over bramble and brake, 
As free as a sun-beam or light. 


It took the epistle from off the gay bough, 
As joy doth a tear from the cheek, 

And carried it safe to the Oak, who had now 
Prepared for a merrisome week. 


A moment the wind seemed to flirt with the leaves, 
And sing of the Spring on its lute; 

Then went like the smile of a lover, who grieves 
That smiles are so transient and mute. 


The Oak took the letter, in raptures of joy, 
Perused its fair lines o’er and o’er ; 

Now deeming no sorrow could sadden or cloy 
His pleasures, oft saddened before. 


‘Proud King of the Forest! a my surprise ; 
Dost thou truly sorrow and pine? 

Alas! I had thought thee contented and wise, 
And had wished thy condition were mine. 


‘There is pleasure in solitude; oft have I longed 
To escape from this cluster of trees, 

Where branches and blossoms are hidden and thronged, 
To grow in the sun and the breeze. 


‘Where zephyrs which kissed the pure dew from my flowers, 
Could sing on my branches alone, 

And stars looking down through the moon’s silver showers, 
Could watch but the slumbers of one. 


‘Ill change with thee gladly ! — the hill shall be mine! 
(Farewell, little wild rose, farewell !) 

Come down, if thou scornest that glory of thine, 
And with the pale jessamine dwell.’ 


At the root of the Oak, a moss-covered Stone 
Heard both of the letters read o’er, 

And his honest old heart impatient had grown, 
Till he could be silent no more. 
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Like the words of some spirit, who rides on the breeze, 
To keep note when sad mortals complain, 

These wan of the Stone to the listening trees 
Were spoken —alas! but in vain. 


‘Ye trees who repine at the verdict of fate, 
Who would barter your stations away, 

Give ear to a Stone, who has envy nor hate, 
To hear his monitions to-day. 


‘ Does the face give its joy to the reptergus heart, 
Or the heart throw its smile to the face? 
Can nature be gay with the tinsel of art, 
Or change with the changes of place ? 


‘] remember a flower, a beautiful flower, 
A wild rose, that grew by the stream, 

And she longed to blow forth while the evening sun 
Set in twilight’s effulgent gleam. 


‘So scorning Aurora and all her array, 
Of pure air, sweet perfume, and light, 
She opened her charms at the close of the day, 
And was killed by the frost of the night. 


‘Ah! could she have known what the winter-green knows, 
That the night-frost no pity could show, 

She had passed a gay life, as a sweet morning rose, 
Nor had longed in the twilight to blow. 


‘The Apple-tree planted where flourished the Oak, 
When the first mountain storm should assail, 
Would be stripped of her verdure, uprooted, and broke, 

By the force of the pitiless gale. 


*O then would she value her fellowship fair, 
With violet, daisy, and rose, 

And learn, when too late, that her station was there, 
That her pride was the worst of her foes. 


‘But how would the Oak in the garden appear, 
With her flowing robe, gorgeous sake ? 

Alas! every dew-drop would turn toa tear, 
Each blossom a sign of decay. 


* Slow, slow would he sicken for sun-light and blast, 
The strength of his own native air ; 

And branch after branch would fall piece-meal at last, 
Till he stood in his lone ruin there ! 


‘ And then what to him were the nightingale’s song, 
The odor and bouquet so fair ? 

He would learn that the heart bears its canker and wrong, 
That we smile, when no sorrow is there. 


‘ As soon should the tear say it loved not the eye, 
The song that it loved not the lute, 

As the Apple-tree envy a station so high, 
Or the Oak sigh for blossom or fruit. 


‘Be wise then, ye trees, nor seek elsewhere to find 
Those joys that bloom only at home; 

The sun of all bliss is contentment of mind ; 
The heart is its cradle and tomb ? 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


‘An who can hope his line should long 
Live ina daily-changing tongue ? 
We write in sand; our language grows, 
And, as the tide, our work o’erflows.’ 


In closing the first division of the present paper, it was observed, 
that another and concluding number would be devoted to a conside- 
ration of the best means of cultivating an acquaintance with the 
English language ; the danger of corruption to which it is exposed 
from innovation ; with some allusion to British criticism upon the 
manner in which the English language is written and spoken in 
America; and an examination of its future prospects, in regard to its 
prevalence and extension. In reference to the first branch of the 
subject, we may remark, that undoubtedly the first place is to be 
assigned to a careful perusal of the best authors, with a special 
attention to their peculiar turns of thought, and modes of expression. 
A good style, like good manners, must be formed by frequenting 
good company, not for the purpose of imitating any particular indi- 
vidual, but of catching the nameless graces of all. A correct taste 
in regard to fine writing can only be formed, like taste in the fine 
arts, by the careful inspection of good models. Different writers 
have different excellencies; and he who would form a correct taste 
and a good style, must not confine his attention to a few favorite 
authors; but must suffer his mind to roam, somewhat at large, over 
the fields of English literature. 

A frequent reference to a standard dictionary, in connexion with 
extensive reading, is also of great importance, in order to the main- 
tenance of purity and propriety of composition. Without such a 
help, always at hand, and frequently resorted to, there are few 
persons who would not be in danger of using unauthorized words, or 
of giving to legitimate words an unauthorized meaning. 

In selecting a dictionary as a standard, great judgment and discre- 
tion should be exercised. Johuson’s dictionary, with its latest 
improvements, particularly his quarto, possesses many advantages 
over any others which have ever been written. The idea of sup- 
porting and illustrating the meaning of words by quotations from 
distinguished authors, was a peculiarly happy conception ; and this 
feature in Johnson’s dictionary will be highly valued by every critical 
scholar. The meaning of words is more accurately ascertained by 
inspecting the manner in which they have been used by good authors, 
than it can possibly be from any definition. The authority of some 
authors is superior to that of others ; and a means is afforded by this 
dictionary for distinguishing between words of modern use, and those 
which must be considered as well nigh obsolete. 

Next to a careful perusal of the best classical English writers, 
with the aid of a good dictionary, the greatest help to a thorough 
acquaintance with the English will be found in a knowledge of the 
Latin language. The English has derived more words from the 
Latin, than from all other foreign sources; and these words are some 
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of the most expressive and forcible in the language. The Latin 
language possesses peculiar advantages as an expositor of the English. 
The words which have been derived from the French, have been 
taken with little change of form; and to trace them back to their 
source, furnishes little or no clue to their meaning. It is not so with 
words derived from the Latin. Those words which are simple in 
the English, are often compound in the Latin, and the simple Latin 
words of which they are compounded, often furnish the best interpre-= 
tation of the English word which has been derived from them. 

To give a few examples: what better definition can be given of 
circumambient, than is derived from the Latin words, ambio, to 
encompass, circum, around ; of circumjacent, than jacvo, to lie, czrcum, 
around; of suburbs, than sub, around, urbs, the city; of circumlocu- 
tion, than doquor, to speak, circum, around ; of omniscient, than omnis, 
all, sczo, to know; of consanguinity, than con, together, sanguznis, 
from sanguis, blood; of pusillanimity, than puszllus, weak, animus, 
soul, or mind: of retrospect, than retro, backward, and specto, to 
view ! The same is true in hundreds of cases. And even where the 
Latin word is not a compound, it will furnish a clue to the primary 
meaning of the English word which has been derived from it, more 
definite than can be derived from any other source. To the Latin 
scholar, the words in the English which have been derived from the 
Latin, have a peculiar precision and force, since they thus become 
their own interpreters ; and in his knowledge of the Latin, he carries 
around with him, at all times, a most convenient portable dictionary. 

The Greek language, also, from which many valuable English 

words have been derived, possesses, to a great degree, the same 

advantages as the Latin, and is highly worthy of the attention of the 

English scholar. If the same attention were bestowed upon this 

language which is extensively given to the French, many young 

ladies might learn to read with facility the New Testament in the 

original language. ‘They would thus not only be able to understand 

the criticisms on the original Scriptures, which they will frequently 
meet with, and be able to form a judgment of their correctness, and 
would become acquainted with the most beautiful language of 
antiquity, but they would furnish themselves with a valuable means 
of an extended acquaintance with their own rich tongue. Lady Jane 
Grey, in whom the Christian may glory, and of whom, if pride were 
ever admissible, every female might be proud, who, at the early age 
of seventeen, was cut down by the hand of violence, was familiarly 
acquainted with this language. The New Testament was a part of 
her daily reading; and she generally read it in the original Greek, 
and with the same facility with which she read the English. 

The French deserves only the third place among foreign languages, 
as an auxiliary to English literature. It is a help, however, which 
is by no means to be contemned; for the English is indebted to it 
for many of its words, and the French has received a high degree of 
cultivation by the labors of many distinguished scholars, and embodies 
much valuable literature and seience. 

Languages, like nations, have had their rise, their glory, and their 
decline. The sun of English literature has risen in peculiar bright- 
ness, has ascended the heavens in majesty, and is shedding its 
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meridian splendor on the world. Who would not regret to behold 
it descending toward the horizon,even though it should scatter 
brilliancy over a hemisphere in its setting glory? It is interesting 
to inquire what are the dangers of corruption to which the English 
language is exposed, and how they may be avoided. 

The greatest danger of corruption to which it is exposed is innova- 
tion. In the earlier state of a language, when it is progressing in im- 
provement by the labors of genius and taste, innovation is the prime 
source of its advancement. But when a language has received the 
finishing touch of improvement, and become substantially settled, 
innovation is to be steadily frowned upon. With the models of 
Grecian sculpture and architecture before him, where is the artist who 
will pretend that excellence is to be attained in these fine arts by 
innovation, and not by imitation? There is nothing more beautiful 
than simple beauty itself. The Italians attempted to improve the 
Corinthian, the most elegant order of Grecian architecture, by com- 
bining the beauties of the lonic and of the Corinthian; but in the 
judgment of all good taste, they marred what it was their purpose to 
adorn. 

When a language becomes substantially settled, innovation must 
be considered a kind of literary treason. A language becomes 
settled when no authors may be expected to arise in it, more dis- 
tinguished than those who have already arisen. In this view of the 
subject, must not-the English language be considered as settled ? 
When will more illustrious authors arise, than those who have 
already shed a glory on English literature? 

There is, indeed, cheering proof that the English language is not 
on the decline. The later writers in every department of literature 
and science are not inferior to their predecessors. Campbell, and 
Rogers, and Montgomery, and Scott, and Byron, and many others, 
have adorned the fields of poetry. Reed, Stewart, and Brown, are 
scarcely inferior to’ Locke in metaphysical authorship. Webster, as 
a lexicographer, is no unworthy successor of the illustrious Johnson. 
If natural philosophy and physical astronomy have made little 
advancement since the time of Newton, other departments of physical 
science, and particularly chemistry, have been signally advanced ; 
and the latter has been beautifully illustrated by Sir Humphrey Davy, 
and a multitude of others. In fictitious writing, no former author, 
for beauty of description and elegance of language, will bear a com- 
parison with Sir Walter Scott. And for a pure, classical, and elegant 
style, nothing in the whole range of the English classics will surpass 
that of Washington Irving, the American. Theology has been 
elegantly as well as forcibly illustrated by Blair and Campbell, 
Porteus and Dwight. 

The progress of science, among those who speak and write the 
English language,is undoubtedly onward. New discoveries are 
making, and new terms will be required to express them. But, with 
this exception, immovation is the bane of the English language. New 
words which are unnecessary only encumber a language, and increase 
the difficulty of learning and of writing it. To borrow the similitude 
of an elegant author, ‘ Of what use is it to introduce foreigners for the 
defence of a country, when its native citizens are abundantly suffi- 
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cient for its protection? Language is the common property of those 
who speak and who write it; and it is of great consequence that they 
use the same words, and in the same senses, and even that they write 
them with the same orthography. No single man, and no small body 
of men, have a right to interfere with the common property of all. 
It has required the labor of ages to bring the English language to its 
present perfection and uniformity; and he who attempts, by bold 
innovations, to trespass upon its laws, and to break up its foundations, 
should be regarded as the foe of English literature. 

This subject addresses itself with peculiar force to American 
writers. While it is undoubtedly true that the English language is 
more correctly spoken by the great body of the people of the United 
States than by those of Great Britain, it is also to be confessed, that 
American writers are less distinguished for their purity of style than 
English scholars. While the eloquence of the American Congress 
is fully equal to that of the British Parliament, and American states- 
men may claim, without arrogance, to be the instructors of the world 
in political science ; while American divines have a pathos and force 
which can scarcely be found on the other side of the Atlantic; while 
medical writers have risen in the United States, on whom the col- 
lected learning of Great Britain has conferred the highest literary 
honors ; while American poets and miscellaneous writers have com- 
manded wide transatlantic approbation ; it is still true, that elegance 
of style is not a prominent characteristic of American writers, It is 
from those who make literature and authorship a profession, that we 
are principally to expect a careful attention to the niceties of lan- 
guage. Such characters are not often to be found in the United 
States. This circumstance is not to be attributed to a poverty of 
genius, nor to a destitution of knowledge, but to the peculiar con- 
dition of the country. 

To all that is old and all that is new in British literature and science, 
the American public has an easy access. Book-sellers can obtain 
and print these works without the expense of paying for a copy-right, 
and they can therefore poorly afford to be patrons of American 
literature. Authorship in the United States, with the exception of 
the department of school-literature, has generally been a poor trade. 
Dr. Noah Webster has received more from the avails of his spelling- 
book, the work of a year’s employment in early life, in the midst of 
other avocations, than he can ever expect to receive from the avails 
of his great dictionary, the learned effort of no small part of a long 
and laborious life. Other employments have held out the prospect 
of wealth and of fame, which literature has been unable to present. 
The consequence has been, that comparatively few authors have arisen 
in the United States to adorn English literature, and to cultivate the 
refinements of the English language. A carelessness in regard to 
the use of words, as to purity and propriety, has been the inevitable 
result. The octavo volume by John Pickering, of Salem, a distin- 
guished American scholar, the object of which is to detail the words 
which have been used by American writers which are not sanctioned 
by good authority, presents a formidable host of intruders, that have 
invaded the purity of the English language, and that are to be driven 
from the country by the combined exertions of American scholars. 
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Dr. Noah W ania is one ‘of ee sii men in the United States, 
who have made literature a profession; and in one department he 
has attained to distinguished eminence. His name is not to be 
mentioned but with respect; yet he has attempted innovations in the 
language, which the literary public have refused to sanction. In 
early life, he started with the idea of spelling the language as it is 
pronounced, and published an octavo volume, consisting of disserta- 
tions on the English language, which was written in this manner. 
That work is a literary curiosity. He who has fallen upon it for the 
first time, may have conjectured, for the moment, that it was Dutch, 
or some other foreign language ; but would hardly have thought that 
it was none other than his mothertongue. This experiment failed ; 
but the author of it was not discomfited. In subsequent publications 
he attempted minor alterations; and as a proof of the absurdity of 
the scheme, he sometimes spelled the same word differently in 
different parts of the same volume. These alterations were not 
adopted by the literary public. In the publication of his great 
dictionary, Dr. Webster has opened a powerful battery for the 
defence of his favorite scheme. This work, while it undoubtedly 
possesses great merit, and is probably the most learned ety mological 
dictionary in the language, contains many Innovations in orthography, 
and in some other respects, which it is believed will nev 


er be sanc- 


tioned by the great body of scholars in Great Britain or America ; 
and if they are not expunged from the work by some friendly hand 
after his death, (for he would not probably suffer it to be done during 


his life,) they will prevent it from becoming an authoritative standard 
of the language. 

On no subject is American scholarship more vulnerable by British 
critics, than in regard to purity and propriety of language, and on 
none have their animady ersions been more unsparing. Even if the sy 
were actuated only by jealousy and rivalship, it would be wise to 
listen to their remarks. The maxim should be adopted, 


‘ Fas est ab hoste doceri:’ 


but the language in which their criticism is expressed, as well as 
other circumstances, often forbids the idea that they are chiefly 
governed by such unworthy motives. The following extracts from 
some of their best reviews,may be considered as expressing the 
general sense of the literary public i in Great Britain on this subje ct. 
The British Critic for February, 1810,in a review of Bancroft’s 
Life of Washington, says: ‘In the style we observe with regret, 
rather than astonishment, the introduction of several new wor ds, or 
old words in a new sense ; a deviation from the rules of the English 
language, which, if it continues to be practised by good writers in 
America, will introduce confusion into the medium of i intercourse, 
and render it a subject of regret that the people of that continent 
should not have an entirely separate language as well as government 
of their own. Instances occur in almost every page.’ The same 
Review, in April, 1808, in its account of Marshall’s Life of Wasu- 
INGTON, says: ‘ In the writings of the Americans, we have discovered 
deviations from the purity of the English idiom, which we have been 
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more disposed to censure than to wonder at. The common speech 
of the United States has departed very considerably from the standard 
adopted in England ; and in this case it is not to be expected that 
writers, however cautious, will maintain a strict purity. Mr. Marshall 
deviates occasionally, but not grossly.’ 

The Eclectic Review for August, 1813, in noticing the Sketches 
of Louisiana, by Major A. Stoddard, remarks: ‘ For an American, 
the composition is tolerable ; but the Major has a good share of those 
words and phrases which his lterary countrymen must, however 
reluctantly, relinquish, before they will rank with good writers. The 
standard is fixed, unless it were possible to consign to oblivion the 
assemblage of those great authors on whose account the Americans 
themselves are to feel a complacency in their language to the latest 
ages.’ 

The Edinburgh Review for October, 1804, has the following re- 
marks: ‘If the men of birth and education in that other England, 
which they are building up in the West, will not diligently study the 
great authors, who purified and fixed the language of our common 
forefathers, we must soon loose the only badge that is still worn of 
our consanguinity.’ The same reviewers, in their remarks on 
Marshall’s and Ramsay’s Life of Wasnineron, observe: ‘ In these 
volumes we have found a great many words and phrases, which 
English criticism refuses to acknowledge. America has thrown off 
the “yoke of the British nation, but she would do well for some time 
to take the laws of composition from the Addisons, the Swifts, and 
the Robertsons of her ancient sovereign. These remarks, however, 
are not dictated by any paltry feelings of jealousy or pride. We 
glory in the diffusion of our language over a new world, where we 
hope it is yet destined to collect new triumphs ; and in the brilliant 
perspective of American greatness, we see only pleasing images of 
associated prosperity and glory of the land in which we live.’ 

The writer can hardly forbear to interrupt the course of these quo- 
tations, by contrasting the above generous professions with a con- 
temptuous article in this same review, on American authors. The 
reviewer says: ‘ They have had one Dwight, whose baptismal name 
was T imothy, who wrote a book of poems.’ A work on Theology, 
by this same Dwight, ‘whose baptismal name was Timothy,’ has 
since been published, which has had a more extensive circulation, 
and been in higher estimation in their own island, than any work on 
a similar subject by a native author. Five sets of stereotype plates, 
in different parts of the kingdom, were at the same time throwing 
them off, at a rapid rate, to meet the public demand. ‘ Nor,’ says a 
critic of their own, ‘is the reputation of the work likely to be ephe- 
meral. It is evidently the production of one of the master-spirits of 
the christian church.’ 

But let us turn from these foreign critics, to an authority less liable 
to suspicion. I refer to Doctor Witherspoon, the learned President 
of Princeton college. He was a scholar and a writer of no mean 
rank, before he came to America; and was prepared, by his long 
residence in the United States, to make correct observations on this 
subject, and would be better qualified to detect departures from the 
English idiom in American writers and speakers than a native citizen. 
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Let it not vee imagined that his remain were the offspring of preju- 
dice. A man who magnanimously breasted the storm of the revo- 
lution, and fearlessly set his name to the Declaration of Independence, 
is not to be suspected of being the foe of American literature. He 
says: ‘I shall also admit, though with some hesitation, that gentle- 
men and scholars in Great Britain speak as much with the vulgar in 
common chit chat, as persons of the same class do in America ; but 
there is a remarkable difference in their public and solemn discourses. 
I have heard in this country, in the Senate, at the bar, and from the 
pulpit, and see daily in the dissertations from the press, errors in 
grammar, improprieties and vulgarisms, which hardly any persons of 
the same class in point of rank and literature would ‘have fallen into 
in Great Britain.’ In connexion with this quotation, it ought, how- 
ever, to be observed, that literature has made signal advances in the 
United States, since the time of Witherspoon. 

These remarks, while they should stimulate American scholars to 
the diligent cultivation of the English language, and to the formation 
of a pure and elegant style, should by no means be suffered to pro- 
duce despondency. Afier all reasonable abatements are made, it is 
still true that American literature, from the planting of the first foot 
on the rock of Plymouth to the present time, has never been contemp- 
tible, and has been regularly and gradually advancing in respectability. 
The first fathers of New- England were many of them from among 
the literati of the mother country; and in less than twenty years 
from the time that the first tree was felled, and the first log hut was 
erected in the wilderness, Cambridge College was founded. From 
the earliest times, America has had her Fellows of the Royal Society 
of London, an honor which has been bestowed on provincialists and 
foreigners with no unsparing hand. 

The United States are beginning to pay the literary debt which 
they owe to the mother country, and may yet become a main pillar 
in the support of the English language. When the sun in the heavens 
is approaching to his setting to the inhabitants of Great Britain, he is 
shedding his meridian splendor on the western world. And perhaps 
when the sun of literature and science in England may be hastening 
to its going down, it may be shedding on the people of the United 
States the broad effulgence of its noon-tide glory. Such an event, 
however, is neither to be desired, nor to be confidently expected. The 
greater probability is, that both nations, at a future period, will run 
an equal race of literary distinction. 

A servile imitation of distinguished writers, who amidst great 
excellencies have prominent defects, is another source of danger to 
the purity and beauty of the English language. An eminent writer 
occasionally arises, whose majesty of thought and splendor of diction 
attract a general admiration, and whose distinguished excellencies 
throw a mantle over his minor defects. It requires great judgment 
and taste to separate the excellencies from the defects of such a writer ; 
a judgment and taste which are not always possessed and exercised. 
Such writers are sure to have manyimitators. Such an author, among 
others is, Chalmers. While the greatness of his thoughts and the 
splendor of his imagery attract universal admiration, he is far from 
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being a good model of style. Many a youthful theologian, after he 
has interlarded his discourse with the quaint peculiarities of this dis- 
tinguished writer, fancies that he has put on the splendid robe of 
Chalmers, when in fact he has only stolen his rags. 

A rage for new works, and original authors, constitutes another 
danger to which the English language is exposed.’ A love of novelty 
is, indeed, a characteristic of an ingenious people. All the Athenians, 
we are told in the volume of inspiration, spent their time in nothing 
else but to hear and to learn some new thing. No doubt authors 
may be expected from time to time to arise, who will be an orna- 
ment to English literature. But after all, it is undoubtedly true, 
that the most valuable literature and science in the English language 
is from half a century toa century and an half old. This is the mine 
which must be explored and wrought by him who would bring forth 
the treasures, and display the riches, of the language. 

A few remarks on the future prospects of the language, as to its 
extension and prevalence, will bring this paper to a close. The 
English language, it may be confidently asserted, embodies more 
valuable literature and science than any other that was ever written 
or spoken. This circumstance will be sure to attract to it the regard 
of the learned and enlightened of every country. The butterflies of 
fashion, that flutter around the courts of modern Europe, may prefer 
the French. Let it, if they please, have the honor of being the 
court language of Europe. But the learned in these countries will 
always set a higher value on the English. Nor will they be content 
to derive a knowledge of English authors merely from translations. 
The spirit of English literature would extensively evaporate in a 
translation. 

The British empire, although it has its seat in a few small islands 
of the ocean, has its colonies in the four quarters of the world. In 
Canada and the West Indies, in Western and Southern Africa, in 
Hindostan and New-Holland, the English language has a firm estab- 
lishment, and every prospect of an extension. Among the millions 
of India, a broad field for its conquests, the English is perpetually 
trenching upon the languages of the natives. The United States, 
stretching through the breadth of a continent from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific oceans, which is yet to be spread over with a vast number of 
enlightened freemen, furnishes a distinguished theatre where the 
English language may extend its triumph, and rear up the monu- 
ments of its glory. 

The English is the language of two of the most commercial nations 
on the globe ; and British and American commerce cannot fail to carry 
it, as on the wings of the wind, to the utmost ends of the earth. The 
two nations that speak this language are also, more extensively than 
all others, engaged in missionary operations, and appear to be des- 
tined to be the principal instruments in the diffusion of christianity 
to every nation of the world. Wherever missionary establishments 
are formed by these people, the English language is likely to be 
gradually introduced. No doubt missionaries will extensively gearn 
the languages of those to whom they are sent; and translations of 

the Scriptures, and other valuable works, will be made into these lan- 
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guages, especially for the use of the adult population. But much of 
missionary effort will be expended upon the young; and the children 
in schools will be likely to be taught the English language, that an 
access may be opened to them, without the labor of translations, to 
the great fountain of English literature and science. 

Though the English can scarcely hope to become the universal 
language, no other language has an equal prospect of becoming 
nearly so. The author who can produce a work in this language, 
which is worthy to go down to posterity, knows not to what a vast 
congregation it may be his privilege ultimately to speak, and how 
many unborn millions it may be his high honor to entertain and to 
instruct. 


LINES 


TO A WOUNDED SEAGULL IN A FLOWER-GARDEN. 
I. Vill 
Lo! on the thunder-rifted height, | And welcome, in the thickets shade, 
The lonely eagle stands, When other sounds are still, 
And gazing solemnly around, | And earth is wrapt in moon-light pale, 
His fearless wing expands: Pipes the lone whip-poor-will. 


It. 


And higher, higher up, again 


"oz. 


| 
By all our rivers’ reedy sides, 
He cleaves the cloudy sky, _ And on our mountains hoar, 
To revel where the sleet, and rain, In forest, field, and moorland wild, 
And stormy treasures lie ! | By ocean’s sounding shore : 
Ill. x. 
Now earthward, over mount and stream, | 
O’er vale and woodland green, | 
O’er lake, and hill, and desert wild, 
His floating form is seen. | 


All in their native stations there, 
In joyous ranks appear ; 

Then what, amidst these flowrets fair, 
Old Sea-Gull ! dost thou here ? 


IV. 
All that earth hath of beautiful, 
Or terrible, or grand, 
Which man may never hope to view, 
His fiery eye hath scanned! 


XI. 
Say, hath the plaintive nightingale 
A rival found in thee? 
Or lov’st thou more the city’s din, 
Than the booming of the sea? 


v. 


Soar on, thou strong and free of wing, 
My country’s emblem fair ; 

Long may our flag to distant seas 
Thy noble image bear! 


| 
Xl. 
Than the anthem of the waters, 
When stormy winds are out, 
| And tempests howl, and banners dark 
The upper regions flout ? 
‘ | 
The wild duck breasts the wooded lake, 
Her murmuring brood beside ; 
The black-bird, with his long cohort, | 
Hath to the corn-field hied. | 


XIII. 

In the boudoir of the humming-bird 
*T is not for thee to stay; 

Grim robber of the waste and sea, 
Haste upward, and away ! 

Vil. xIV. 

The night-hawk, in the twilight dim, Away ! — where, by the sedgy brink, 
Is circling in the sky, Thy comrades all the day 

And plunging down with chorus quaint, Alternate dive, and sail, and sink, 
Where folded cattle lie. | And plash amid the spray! 
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HAUNTED 





MERCHANT. 


BY HARRY FRANCO, 


CHAPTER Vi. 


CONTAINS SOME GRAVE REMARKS ON HISTORIES IN GENERAL; AND ALS RELATES HOW MR. TREM- 


LETT WAS RELIEVED FROM HIS EMBARRASSMENT BY THE ASSISTANCE OF TWO BENEVOLENT 
LADIES. 


However prolix and tedious histories in general may be, I am per- 
suaded that historians have often done violence to their inclinations, 
by curtailing and consigning to irretrievable oblivion many interesting 
particulars concerning their favorite heroes; well knowing that due 
regard must be had, in the composition of a book, to the duration of 
human life, and the capacity for reading of mankind in general ; as 
very few men would be likely to undertake the perusal of a work 
with the prospect of being compelled to leave the last -hapters for 
his descendants to finish. And notwithstanding we have it in the 
words of inspiration, that there is never to be an end of making 
books, I am well aware that every individual book must have an end 
of its own. It will therefore be necessary for me, in arranging the 
materials out of which this history will be composed, to throw aside 
a vast quantity of matter that it would gratify my feelings to embody 
in these chapters, particularly the early records of our hero’s life, 
which to me have a peculiar charm; but if too much space should be 
devoted to his boyish acts, there would not be room to detail the traits 
of his maturer years; and in consequence, the reader would not have 
that perfect insight into his character and fortunes, which it is my in- 
tention to give. I shall however endeavor to make such a judicious 
selection of the copious materials before me, that while the reader 
shall be enabled to form a just conception of our hero, he will rather 
wish that something had been added, than that a part had been left 
out. Ihave thought it necessary to make these remarks, on account 
of the manner in which this history is given to the world, so that the 
reader will be able to form some idea of its probable length and du- 
ration. 


Mer. Tremvett heard nothing in relation to our hero at the Asy- 
lum, but what the reader has already been made acquainted with ; in- 
deed, he did not learn quite as much, for all that he fuund out, or cared 
to know, was, that the boy was destitute, beyond dispute, of either 
father or mother, and that there was not the slightest probability of 
any relations ever appearing to claim him, or to interfere with the 
management of him. The managers of the institution very cheer- 
fully acceded to Mr. Tremlett’s offer to take the young runaway, and 
he was accordingly bound over in due form. Upon inspecting the 
books of the establishment, it was found that the boy really had a 
surname, although he did not know what it was, having never heard 
himself called by it. But Mr. Tremlett meant to call the lad after 
himself, and henceforth he will be distinguished as John Tremlett, 
for so he was ever after called and known. 
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It was some weeks after Mr. Tremlett took our hero into his 
family, and adopted him as a sou, before the circumstances became 
known to Mr. Tuck and the rest of the world. All the clerks in the 
counting-house of Tremlett and Tuck, from the head book-keeper 
down to the youngest boy in it, had observed a change in the senior 
partner; and even Mr. Tuck at times had suspicions that he was en- 
gaged insecret speculations. He stayed longer at his meals, and left 
his desk earlier than he had ever been in the habit of doing; and 
several times heshad been seen to rub his hands together and smile, 
apparently with great internal satisfaction, although nobody could 
guess atthe cause, notwithstanding there were a good many shrewd 
wits set to work to find out. Two or three times when a drum of 
figs or a frail of dates had been opened in the counting-room, for a 
sample, he had been seen to take a handful and wrap them up in part 
of a newspaper, and put them into his pocket. And as a matter of 
course, particular note was taken of all such hitherto unheard-of 
doings. The younger clerks said he was going to get married, while 
the head book-keeper surmised that he ‘ had got religion;’ and the 
head salesman guessed he was going to dissolve the firm, and form a 
special partnership, which awakened brilliant ideas in the minds of 
the cash-keeper and the book-keeper, and even the guesser himself, 
that one or allof them might be taken into the concern. Although 
there was a great variety of opinions on the subject, there was but one 
as to the fact of something very wonderful having happened. 

The truth was, that Mr. Tremlett felt like a man who indulges 
himself in forbidden pleasure ; for although he had done somethin 
which both his conscience and his inclinations approved, he could 
not muster fortitude enough to tell his partner of it. He had several 
times made the attempt, when they were alone together, but his heart 
always failed him; and tlre longer he delayed, the more embarrassed 
he felt. At last he determined to leave to chance to reveal what he 
was so desirous and yet so afraid of doing; and it was not long 
before the fond old merchant was relieved of his embarrassment, in 
a most unexpected manner. 

One morning a dashy carriage, with the driver and footman dressed 
up in very uncomfortable-looking great-coats, stopped at the door 
of Tremlett and Tuck, out of which stepped two very beautiful 
ladies — or if they were not beautiful, there is no truth in the adage 
that ‘fine feathers make fine birds’-— who entered the counting- 
room, where they caused an immense sensation among the clerks. 

‘Is the head of the firm in?’ asked one of the ladies, in a very sweet 
voice. 

‘Very much so; that is, he is rather absent; I mean, I believe 
he is,’ replied Mr. Bates, the book-keeper, who was quite bewildered 
at having such a question put to him bya lady of such appearance. 

‘Yes, Madam, he is in his office,’ promptly replied one of the 
younger clerks. 

‘Can 1 see him? asked the lady. 

‘Certainly, Madam,’ replied the clerk; and slipping‘eff his high 
stool, and giving a wiuk to his companions, he showed thestwo ladies 
into the private office ; and as he closed the door upon them, he put 
his hand to his breast, made a mock theatrical bow, and exclaimed 
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‘Demme!’ Upon which every ve eed lanighond except Mr. Bates, who 
would not have laughed at any thing a junior clerk might say or do, 
if he knew it would save his (the clerk’ s) life. 

Mr. Tremlett and Mr. Tuck were both writing at their desks, 
when the ladies entered their private office; but Mr. Tremlett’s 
being placed in a recess, with a green silk curtain before it, they 
only saw the junior partner, who locked at the fair intruders with 
great amazement. 

‘You are the head of the establishment, I presume,’ said the 
speaking lady, addressing Mr. Tuck. 

‘Yes, Madam,’ he replied, trying to make a bow; 
down.’ 

There was a prodigious rustling of silks, as the ladies seated them- 
selves; and after a moment’s pause, the one who had thus far done 
the talking, drew a little green-covered pamphlet from her reticule, 
and advancing to Mr. Tuck’s desk, she put the little book very grace- 
fully into his hands. 

‘ What — what — what is this ?’ exclaimed Mr. Tuck. 

‘It is our annual report,’ said the lady, smiling very sweetly, and 
displaying a set of teeth so white and beautiful, that Mr. Tuck could 
not help wondering in his mind how much they cost. 

‘Report of what” asked Mr. Tuck, who ‘by this time perfectly 
well understood the object of the ladies’ visit, for he had been simi- 
larly honored before. 

‘ The report of our proceedings for the last year,’ replied the lady. 

‘QO, yes, I see,’ replied Mr. Tuck; ‘ proceedings in picking up 
children. I suppose, Madam, you have got none of your own, or you 
would not have time to look after the public’ s! 

‘QO, yes, I have five of my own,’ replied the lady, smiling as sweetly 
as before ; ‘ and that is the reason why I| take such an interest in the 
poor little creatures, who have nobody to care for them.’ 

‘It is better for them,’ replied Mr. Tuck ; ‘1 never had any body 
to care for me, when I was young. [find it is a mighty selfish world 
we live in, and | think the best way is for every body to take care of 
themselves.’ Mr. Tuck hoped, by almost insulting the ladies, that they 
would courtesy themselves out of the office, without asking him for 
any thing. But ladies who go a-begging for the benefit of charitable 
institutions, make up their minds beforehand to pocket all the insults, 
as well as the shillings, that are offered them. 

‘Now, I am sure,’ said the lady-beggar, ‘that is one of the very 
best arguments you could possibly make in onr favor. We are 
trying to collect a small sum of fifteen hundred dollars; and we shall 
be very thankful for the merest trifle. Your neighbors, Messrs. Drib- 
letts and Pickings, gave us fifty dollars. ‘They are very gentlemanly, 
kind-hearted, and Christian-like merchants.’ 

But Mr. Tuck had no ambition to be called either kind-hearted or 

eutleman-like, particularly at so high a cost as fifty dollars. There- 
fore, instead of drawing his check for that munjficent sum, he felt in 
his pantaloons pocket, “and very deliberately reached the lady a 
shilling. At the same time he looked very hard at a dazzling cross, 
which was fastened upon her forehead by a slender gold chain ; from 
which he glanced at a very large and beautiful cameo breast- -pin 
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with which her satin cloak was fastened; and then his eyes rested 
upon her delicate pocket-handkerchief, which was trimmed with very 
rich lace. And his cold glances seemed to say, ‘ Why was not all 
this finery sold, and the price of it given to the poor for whom you 
are begging?’ And so the ladies probably interpreted Mr. Tuck’s 
thoughts ; for the spokes-woman blushed very deeply, and the other 
let fall her black lace veil. They whispered together a moment, and 
then the one who had before remained silent, approached Mr. Tuck’s 
desk, and said: 

‘We thought, as you had evinced a compassionate disposition in 
adopting one of our little reclaimed rogues, that you would be glad 
to be numbered among the patrons of our institution, or we should 
not have applied to you.’ 

‘Me, Madam!’ exclaimed Mr. Tuck, ‘I never heard of such an 
operation before.’ 

‘Are you not Mr. Tremlett, then ?’ inquired the lady. 

‘No,’ replied Mr. Tuck, with growing astonishment. 

‘ Then, Sir,’ said both the ladies, speaking together, with a won- 
derful coincidence of thought, ‘ you are not the gentleman we thought 
you were.’ And making two very low courtesies, the two benevolent 
ladies suddenly vanished, leaving behind them a strong smell of 
Eau de Cologne. 

‘What on earth did them there two female individuals mean |’ 
exclaimed Mr. Tuck, as he thrust his astonished countenance behind 
the green curtain that screened his partner’s desk. 

Mr. Tremlett was trying very hard to look quite abstracted and 
indifferent ; but Mr. Tuck saw at a glance that he was guilty. 

‘I suppose their remark about the boy was intended for me,’ said 
Mr. Tremlett, looking very meekly upon a sheet of blank letter 
paper. 

‘Is it possible !’ exclaimed Mr. Tuck. 

‘The truth is,’ said Mr. Tremlett,‘I met the youngster acci- 
dentally, and I thought I might do a worse thing than to give him a 
home and an education. So I have taken him into my house, and I 
intend, if possible, to make something of him. 

‘You do n’t say so!’ exclaimed Mr. Tuck, slowly and solemnly. 

‘Yes, I do,’ replied Mr. Tremlett. 

‘ Well, all I can say is,’ replied Mr. Tuck, putting on his hat, ‘’t is 
a strange world we live in!’ ‘And having delivered himself of this 
original remark, he left the office to go on ’Change, where he related 
the astounding events of the morning to several merchants of his 
acquaintance, each of whom made his own particular comments, 
accompanied with a great many very mysterious winks. But it wasa 
little singular that not one of them had the charity to give Mr. Trem- 
lett credit for the slightest feeling of benevolence in adopting the boy. 

But the good old merchant felt very happy in reflecting on what 
he had done; and although he knew that bis motives would be mis- 
represented, and his fame aspersed, in consequence, he never once 
repented of the act. He felt very queerly while the ladies were talking 
to his partner; and as he foresaw at the first that his secret must 
come out, he had ample time to fortify himself against its develop- 
ment. And now he felt more at his ease than he had done for e 
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fortnight ; and it appeared to him that a great load had been removed 
from his breast. As soon as Mr. Tuck had left the office, he called 

in Mr. Bates, the head book-keeper, to consult with him about a 

school for our hero. Mr. Bates was perfectly thunderstruck at the 

nature of his employer’s communication; but he reserved all his 

notes of exclamation for another occasion, when it would be more 

becoming in him to indulge in them. As to a school, he could n’t 

impart any very valuable information, as his own children went to 

the district school; but he said he would ask the opinion of Professor 

Dobbins, his wife’s brother, who was great in that department of 
knowledge. Mr. Bates returned to his ledger, considerably elevated 

in his feelings at receiving such a signal mark of confidence from his 

employer; and when one of the younger clerks asked him what 

‘the old fellow’ wanted, he gave a very mysterious answer, which, 

like all mysterious matters, had no particular meaning in it. He 

always tried very hard to check undue familiarities from every body 

in any way beneath him, either by years or station ; but somehow or 

other, it so happened that all his effurts had an effect directly opposite 

to what he aimed at, and nobody ever manifested any particular dread 

in his presence, excepting very small boys. Mr. Bates rarely paid 

any attention to any body who was either poorer or younger than 

himself; but there was one person who was both, to whose judgment 

he submitted, and whose commands he obeyed, with the meekest 

grace possible. This was no other than his wife, who was not only 

his better, but also his larger half. He was short and round- 
faced, with two little sneaking black whiskers on his cheeks; and she 
was tall and thin, with long sandy-colored ringlets dangling down 
hers. She had the tact to discover, when she was first married, that 
unless she tyrannized over him, he would tyrannize over her; and of 
course she followed the line of conduct which spirited women do in 
such cases. 

Mr. Bates soon shut up his ledger, and hurried home as fast as 
possible, to tell his wife about the important matter that Mr. Tremlett 
had made known to him, and to ask her opinion about it. 

‘What do I think about it?’ said Mrs. Bates, when her husband 
imparted the matter to her; ‘why, I think he is a wicked old 
wretch, and I only wish I had the will of him!’ 

‘ Why the fact is, dear,’ said Mr. Bates, ‘ I thought something was 
wrong myself, | must confess.’ 

‘ Men deserve hanging!’ said Mrs. Bates. 

‘Well, I do believe, dear,’ said Mr. Bates, ‘that he is a sly old 
fellow, after all; but I must say, I always thought, that is, 1 never 
knew any thing to the contrary, before; but I have said, you know, 
dear, that he was a very nice sort of an old gentleman.’ 

‘ And pray who is the mother of the boy ?— what is the creature’s 
name ?’ said Mrs. Bates. 

‘I declare, dear, that is something I never inquired about ; and in 
fact he never said a word to me on the subject ; and it would n’t have 
appeared well in me to speak of it first.’ 

‘Just like you,’ said Mrs. Bates ; you always dothings bythe halves ; 
you never was good for any thing. I only wish J wasa man!’ 

‘ Why the fact is, dear,’ said Mr. Bates, soothingly, ‘ it would n’t 
have did for me to done any thing like that.’ 
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‘Do go ’long, you bald-headed old thing!’ said Mrs. Bates, ‘ and 
attend to your business, if you have got any to attend to; for my 
part, the life is almost worn out of me with work. I must go and 
dress myself to return some calls.’ 

It was very cruel of Mrs. Bates to call her husband a ‘ bald-headed 
old thing,’ for although his hair was rather scant, his head was all 
covered, except a small spot about the size of a dollar on the crown. 
Mr. Bates, however, did not show any anger, if he felt any; but 
quietly putting on his hat and gloves, he returned to his duties at the 
counting-room, while his wife put on her showy satin hat and feathers, 
and walked with all possible speed to Mr. Tremlett’s house, where 
she inquired for Mrs. Swazey; and the good house-keeper being at 
home, the two ladies, after despatching a few unimportant matters, 
began to impart to each other their guesses and surmises in relation 
to our hero and his kind benefactor, until they were mutually agreed 
that ‘ some folks were not quite so deep as they thought for; and that 
some people could see quite as far in the dark as some other folks.’ 

It does not often happen that when two ladies meet together for 
the express purpose of scandalizing a third person, that the result of 
their labors is beneficial to any body; but it was so in this instance. 
For Mrs. Bates having convinced Mrs. Swazey that Mr. Tremlett was 
moved by a stronger principle than benevolence in adopting our hero, 
the feelings of that excellent house-keeper underwent a complete 
revolution, Tor she very naturally concluded that the surest way of 
ingratiating herself into the good graces of her employer, would be 
by treating his favorite with kindness. And to do the good woman 
justice, she was in truth glad of an excuse for treating him with con- 
sideration ; for he was every day winning over her affections, in spite 
of her former animosity.to him. And Bridget, seeing that her supe- 
rior in station had changed her mode of treatment, gave a loose to 
her feelings, and almost devoured the youngster every time he came 
within her reach. 


CHAPTER Vit. 


INTRODUCES TO THE READER THE LEAKNED PROFESSOR DOBBINS. 


Mr. Tremvetr had delayed sending our hero to school from day 
to day, until he had become so accustomed to his lively prattle, and 
affectionate ways, that he could not bring himself to think of even 
a temporary separation. 

‘ Alas, alas!’ said the old gentleman, one night, as he retired to 
his bed, after having stolen quietly into the chamber, which adjoined 
his own, where his adopted son was sleeping, ‘ah, me! that 1 should 
have let the best years of my existence flit away without ever having 
tasted of those pure streams of delight which flow from the domestic 
fountains! If I can feel such an attachment for a nameless young 
vagabond, after a few days’ acquaintance only, what would be the 
warmth of my affections, if I could call the dear child my own! But 
he shall be’ my own, and I will treat him with a father’s tenderness, if 
I cannot love him with a father’s love; and if any thing short of the 
promptings of instinct can command it, he shall love me with the love 


of a child.’ 
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And he determined at last to have a private tutor for the boy; 
having succeeded in convincing himself that he was afraid to trust 
the youngster in a public school, lest his morals should be corrupted. 
But as he doubted his own fitness for selecting a competent person 
for this high trust, he concluded to take the advice of the brother-in- 
law of Mr. Bates, Professor Dobbins, who of course could not be 
otherwise than competent, because he was a professor. 

It fortunately happened that the professor was staying at the house 
of Mr. Bates for a few days; and when Mr. Tremlett signified to the 
book-keeper that he wished to consult with his brother-in-law on such 
an important occasion, that gentleman extolled the learning and 
accomplishments of his relation to such a degree, that the kind-hearted 
old gentleman resolved to see him that very night, and insisted on 
accompanying Mr. Bates, when he went home to histea. The book- 
keeper could not refuse such an honor, of course ; but he would 
have been very glad to have had an opportunity of getting his wife’s 
consent first ; but as the time would not admit of it, he made a very 
desperate resolution not to care for any thing that she might say 
or do. 

When they entered the house, Mr. Bates left his employer in the 
parlor, and went into the kitchen to acquaint his wife with what he 
had done. 

‘ The fact is, dear,’ said Mr. Bates, ‘he wants to consult with the 
professor, about a tutor for the young gentleman.’ 

‘He shall do no such thing!’ said the lady, ‘and do you go and 
turn the old sinner out of my house: my brother shall not keep com- 
pany with such people; if you see fit to do so, you may; but my 
family shall not disgrace themselves !’ 

‘ Why, the fact is, dear, we must treat him respectfully, you know, 
because I expect one of these days to be taken into the firm. And 
beside, every body is liable to do wrong, sometimes,’ added Mr. 
Bates. 

‘Now do n’t provoke me, don’t!’ said the lady ; ‘ the land knows I 
have trials enough already. But what do you stand there for? Why 
don’t you go and talk to him, till the professor comes home? Dogo 
and leave me, or I shall fly out of my skin.’ 

Mr. Bates returned to the parlor, to entertain his employer; and 
Mrs. Bates immediately began to wash the children’s faces, and to 
give the most imperative orders to her servant about setting the tea- 
table. It was surprising to see with what earnestness and dexterity 
she set herself to work to snug up the tea-room; and with what a 
lavish hand she dished out preserved plumbs and quinces from earthen 
pots, which were tied up and labelled in the most careful manner. 
Such racing up and down the back stairs, and such a commotion in 
the kitchen, had not been known before. One would have thought 
that the lady was making preparation to entertain a very distinguished 
guest, instead of one whom she held in such utter abhorrence. But 
if the exertions of Mrs. Bates, in her preparations for tea, were cal- 
culated to excite surprise, after the scene between her and Mr. Bates, 
what will the reader think, when he is informed that that virtuous lady 
not only dressed her person in her most elegant dress, but that she 
clothed her face in the sweetest smiles of which it was capable, as 
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she entered the parlor, and requested Mr. Tremlett and her husband 
to walk out to tea. And as she took her seat at the table, she apolo- 
gized for every thing upon it, and declared that ‘ there was nothing fit 
to eat, but that if she had only known Mr. Tremlett was going to 
honor her with his company, she would have endeavored to get some- 
thing for him.’ 

The professor did not come home until they had arisen from the 
tea-table ; but as he was engaged to deliver a lecture that evening 
on the early settlement of Byefield, he did not take any tea. He was 
a tall young man, with high cheek bones, and a pointed chin. His 
hair was very light, and there was but little of it. As soon as he was 
informed of the object of Mr. Tremlett’s visit, he broke out in a dis- 
course on education, and particularly self-education, in which he 
made a display of the most thrilling eloquence. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Bates listened with the most profound admiration, and Mr. Tremlett 
appeared to be very much puzzled, if he was not very much pleased. 

‘Education, Sir,’ said the professor,’ is like a river; while it is 
made up of innumerable little springs, insignificant in themselves, it 
flows on with majestic grandeur, irresistible in its might, self-acting, 
independent, fertilizing in its course, and bearing upon its bosom the 
meanest and the mightiest things : increasing in taight and in magni- 
tude as it flows, it suddenly becomes lost in the wide ocean, and its 
end is as insignificant and obscure as its rise. So with the human 
mind, or what we call education; at first, it is but a little rivulet of 
reason, but every day the springs of life rush in and swell its volume 
and its capacity, until it increases in might, so that it begins to weigh 
the stars, and grasp at the hidden things of nature; when suddenly, 
just as its flood is the strongest, it becomes swallowed up in the wide 
ocean of eternity, and is seen no more. But the places through 
which it has flown, will bear witness of its presence ; and the banks 
it has fertilized will yield a full harvest of rich fruits and bright 
flowers. That, Sir, is my view of education; and, Sir ’ 

‘It is very correct, no doubt,’ said Mr. Tremlett; ‘ but is there no 
particular system that you would recommend ? 

‘ The system that I would recommend,’ said the professor, ‘ is the 
system of nature ; follow nature.’ 

‘ But it is not a very easy matter to determine what nature is,’ said 
Mr. Tremlett. 

‘ Nature is every where!’ replied the professor ; ‘ listen to her ; 
she speaks to you in the hoarse cataract, in the gently-falling dews ; 
the stars, the sun, the moon, all speak to you; the fierce flashes of the 
electric fluid, and the pale tints of the lowly violet —all, all speak 
to you!’ 

‘Very true,’ said the merchant, ‘ but they do not speak an intel- 
ligible language; and I have generally observed, that they who 
associate most with Nature, have the least knowledge of her.’ 

‘ Then study the works of men’s hands,’ replied the professor ; ‘a 
noble cathedral speaks a sublimer language than any poem, satire, or 

ainting ; all men can read it.’ 

‘ But we have no cathedrals,’ replied the merchant. 

‘ Then build them,’ said the professor, ‘instead of buying books.’ 
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‘But do you not consider books essential in educating youth ? 
asked Mr. Tremlett. 

‘ Books are well enough,’ replied the professor; “Hesiod, Homer, 
Horace, and Heraclitus; Plato, Plutarch, Pliny, and Polybius; So- 
crates, Simonides, Sophocles, and, and — Smollet; all contain some- 
thing. The languages, too, it is well enough to know something 
about; study Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Syriac, and Persian; read all 
the kinglish classics ; in short, read every thing ; the German isa very 
good language; read a plenty of that; then read Spanish, French, 
Italian, and Portuguese authors; even Dutch — something may be 
learned from the Dutch; they have several valuable works on the 
cultivation of cabbages and tulips. Practice engineering and sur- 
veying ; speak in public assemblages ; cultivate the soil; play on the 
violin and organ; deliver lectures; mingle with your fellow crea- 
tures ; something may be learned from them; frequent the society 
of women ; 

‘The fact is,’ said Mr. Bates, interposing, ‘the professor has got 
so much learning himself, that he : 

‘I hope you are not going to pretend to correct the professor,’ 
said Mrs. Bates, scornfully, for she began to feel that she had played 
the amiable long enough. 


‘I was only going to observe, dear,’ replied Mr. Bates, meekly, 
‘ that 

‘Then I desire you just won’t!’ said the lady; upon which her 
obedient husband suspended his opinion. 

The professor, thinking no doubt that he had sufficiently impressed 
Mr. Tremlett with a high idea of his-abilities, very generously offered 
to resign his situation as Professor of Belles-lettres and Penmanship 
in the Byefield Academy, and undertake the education of our hero 
himself, for a reasonable compensation. 

‘I will give you a specimen of my manner of teaching,’ said he. 

‘ Peter, step out and answer a few questions.’ 

This was addressed to Mr. Bates’ eldest son, who immediately 
stepped out in front of his mother, and made a bow. 

‘The fact is,’ said Mr. Bates, ‘it is only three days since the pro- 
fessor took Peter in hand, and I think he has learned astonishing.’ 

‘ Now, Peter,’ said the professor, ‘ what is existence ? 

‘ Existence is a word,’ answered Peter. 

‘Very good,’ said the professor ;’ ‘ what idea does the word convey 
to the mental perception ?” 

‘It is a word signifying to be, to be done, and suffer,’ replied the 
pupil. 

‘Peter!’ exclaimed the professor, sternly, ‘ consider what you are 
saying |’ 

‘The fact is, Peter is a little confused,’ said the father, turning to 
his employer ; ‘he is avery remarkable child, when there is nobody by.’ 

‘O, now [ know!’ said Peter ;’ ‘ existence is a troglodyte.’ 

‘Merciful powers!’ exclaimed the professor, ‘I believe the child 
has lost his senses.’ 

‘ The boy is only in his ninth year,’ interposed the father. 

‘But never mind existence,’ said the professor ; ‘ we will ascend 
to the higher branches. Now, what is man ? 

VOL. XV. 30 
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‘A man—a man— isa brute !’ answered Peter. 

‘ How, my nephew!’ exclaimed Professor Dobbins. 

‘A man — a man — is a beast!’ replied the remarkable child. 

‘ How exceedingly annoying,’ said the agitated professor. 

‘ That is what mother says,’ replied Peter. 

‘To be sure I say so,’ said the lady, turning crimson; ‘ and why 
don’t you teach him, brother, to say that a man is a nonsensical, hypo- 
critical, wicked creature ?’ 

‘ Because, sister,’ said the professor, with forced calmness, ‘ that 
is the definition of woman.’ 

At this the lady, who had been waiting for an opportunity to show 
off, burst into tears, and catching up her : son Peter, rushed out of the 
room, leaving the professor and Mr. Tremlett overwhelmed with 
astonishment ; but Mr. Bates followed after her, to soothe her. Mr. 
Tremlett immediately took his hat, and bidding the professor good 
night, walked home. 


CHAPTER 





Vitt. 


RELATES AN ACCIDENT WHICH ALMOST BRINGS THIS HISTORY TO A CONCLUSION. 


Axtuoucu Mr. Tuck loved money, and was, of course, extremely 
parsimonious. he was not entirely destitute of human feelings ; and 
if he was rarely generous, he was always just. His younger brother 
had died a few years before the commencement of this history, and 
left but limited means for the support of his family; and Mr. Tuck 
had, perhaps in an unguarded*moment, when the sluices of his heart 
were forced open by a flood of grief, promised to educate his children, 
two boys anda girl. Both of the boys were older than our hero, but 
the girl was about his age, or rather his apparent age, for the precise 
period of his birth was unknown. 

When Mr. Tremlett related to his partner the terrible occurretices 
at Mr. Bates’, and told him of the embarrassment he was under in re- 
lation to a tutor for his son, (for by thatname he began to call our hero,) 
Mr. Tuck advised him to send the youngster to the same school with 
his nephews ; it being but a short distance from Mr. Tremlett’s house, 
he agreed to doso, and young Tremlett was accordingly put under the 
care of the Rev. Mr. Hodges, who found the young gentleman quick to 
learn, extremely docile, and although by no means lacking in spirit, yet 
almost girlish in his gentle and affectionate manners. And as he was 
beautiful i in person, and presumptive heir to a fortune, it will not be 
accounted a strange matter that the school-master conceived a great 
liking for his new pupil, nor that he took great pains, as well as pride, 
in instructing him. And under his tutelage our hero learned a good: 
deal of Latin, and something about fluxions and decimal fractions ; 
but under the instruction of the two young Tucks, he acquired a know- 
ledge of a good many matters which boys generally learn at school, 
but for which no extra charge is made. In those days, young ladies’ 
seminaries and female colleges were not as common as they are at 
the present enlightened period of the world; and little girls gene- 
rally received the rudiments of their education under the same roof 
with little boys. It was the case in the present instance; and little 
Julia Tuck was always accompanied to school by one or both of her 
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brothers. But she no sooner saw our hero, than she declared a deci- 
ded preference for him, over either of her brothers; and she would 
call him her beau, notwithstanding her mother threatened to punish 
her for it. And although our hero joined in all her hilarious frolics 
with great glee, he did not manifest that strong regard for her that 
she did for him. 

The attachments of children are seldom lasting : they easily accom- 
modate themselves to the company of whatever companions chance 
throws in their way, and as easily forget them when separated ; they 
are seldom capricious in their tastes, and rarely show decided prefer- 
ences. But sometimes attachments formed in early childhood conti- 
nue through life, because the same sympathies would have attracted 
the same individuals at any period of their existence. 

Julia Tuck was by no means a beautiful child: she had a dark 
complexion, and regular features; her hair was black and luxuriant, 
but her forehead was low, and her figure slight ; there was a peculiar 
charm in her voice, and she always appeared joyous and happy, 
and was somewhatof aromp. But she was very passionate, and 
when her inclinations were opposed, she showed a stubbornness of 
purpose uncommon in a girl of her years. Her brothers, Tom and 
Sam, could both boast of more personal beauty than their sister. 
Tom Tuck was a forward boy; he was a favorite both with his 
mother and his teacher, and indeed with all elderly people who knew 
him ; and although he was known among the boys to be the greatest 
rogue in school, he always contrived to escape punishment, and was 
very rarely found out in any of his. misdoings. Sam Tuck was the 
youngest of the brothers, and although not a whit more virtuous than 
Tom, yet he had such an innocent manner, that nobody ever believed 
him to be intentionally guilty whenever he was detected in any mischief 
that he undertvok, and he was always sure to be found out, let him do 
what he would. He was for ever poring over a book, but it never 
happened to be the one that contained his lesson. If Robinson Cru- 
soe and Rinaldo Rinaldini had been elementary works in the Rev. 
Mr. Hodge’s school, there can be no doubt that Sam Tuck would 
have been the best scholar in it; but as they were not, he was per- 
haps the very worst. He was very fond of history, that is, the history 
of impossible personages and improbable events ; and he would sit in 
his mother’s kitchen, of a winter’s evening, and listen to the tales of 
rebellions and fairies, related by.an old Irish servant, until the purr- 
ing of the cat would make him start with fear, and he would not have 
looked behind him for all the world. He was a comely boy ; he had 
a fair round face anda clear complexion, light blue eyes, and soft curly 
hair. These two boys took young Tremlett under their protection 
as soon as he made his appearance at school. Whether it was that the 
took compassion on his lone condition, or that they discovered he had 
more money to spend than themselves, does not appear; but they 
would not allow any body else to be intimate with him ; and whenever 
there was a fight, which was once a day at least, the three boys were 
sure to be found ranged on one side. But for some cause or other, 
the mother of these children declared hostilities against our hero as 
soon as she heard of him. She not only would not allow him to enter 
her house, but she commanded her children not to speak to him. Per- 
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haps it was some excuse for Mrs, ‘Tuck, that she came from a very 
good family, and like all descendants of good families, she held in 
utter scorn every body that was base-born or vulgar, unless they were 
rich; the genuine aristocratic principle being, that wealth can atone 
for the want of birth and talents, or that birth can atone for the want 
of both, but that talents cannot atone for the want of either. Children, 
however, are not apt to be aristocratic in their ideas; and as the young 
Tucks could not euter into their mother’s feelings, they did not pay 
the least regard to her commands, but continued to cultivate a very 
good understanding with our hero. 

It was almost a year since he had been at school: he had made 
great improvement, and all effects of his early associations had dis- 
appeared. He was the pet and the darling of a little circle, where 
there was no one to contend with him for empire in the hearts of 
those who loved him. Mrs. Swazey, from at first appearing to love 
him, had got to loving him in reality, and Mr. Tremlett every day dis- 
covered some fresh cause for admiration. He had become essential to 
the old man’s happiness, and he began to feel that life would be a 
burden without him. But an event soon occurred, which for a time 
threatened to sever all those ties which had become so closely drawn 
together, and to deprive the fond old merchant of his chief solace and 
source of pleasure, and to drive our hero into the world again, to en- 
counter all its trials and privations. 


‘MY FAIREST AND MY FIRST.’ 


‘IT had once 
A babe; that in the early spring-time lay 
Sickening upon my bosom, till at last 
When earth’s young flowers were openiug tothe sun, 
Death sunk on her meek eyelid, and ' deemed 


All sorrow light to mine.’ Mrs. Hemans 


WueEn to my youthful bosom 
An infant bud was given, 

A pure and fragrant blossom, 
The first sweet gift of heaven, 

I felt that all life’s pleasure 
Had been a name before, 

So rich was then the measure 
With which my cup ran o’er. 


And from the heart’s recesses 
Such grateful incense rose, 
As she whom God thus blesses, 

An offering only knows : 
But soon its charms unfolding, 
Its winning cherub smile, 
So firm my love was holding, 
Did so my heart beguile : 


That long my thoughts would linger 
Upon the floweret fair, 

From Him whose skilful finger 
Had traced such beauty there : 

And the lips forgot their offering 
Of praises to renew, 

And the heart no more was proffering 
Its grateful incense due. 


Cedar- Brook, Plainfield, (N. J.) 


And so God broke the quiet, 
The joy that had been mine, 
And called that spotless spirit 
From its beauteous infant shrine : 
For ah! the opening blossom 
At noon began to fade, 
And soon on earth’s cold bosom 
My lily-bud was laid! 


And then I thought all sorrow 
Had been a name before ; 

That my breast no balm could borrow 
Which healing might restore ! 

But He whose hand had wounded, 
Did meek submission bring, 

And came in love unbounded, 
‘With healing in his wing.’ 


Again the note of praising 
From my heart was sent above, 

Where ay angel babe was raising 
Her endiess song of love. 

For I knew that God had riven 
The idol from its throne, 

That the heart might hence be given 
To Him, and him alone! 


E. ¢. 8. 
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A Poet to his Sister. 
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W. THOMAS, ESQ., AUTHOR OF ‘CLINTON BRADSHAW,’ 


Heart of my hope! in many an hour, 
When Passion some dark impulse gave, 

Which seemed to have that fearful power 
That makes a victim of aslave — 

Heart of my hope! I’ve turned to thee, 

And bade the maddening demon flee! 


Heart of my hope! when wild excess 

Has made me what I will not name, 
The thought of the beloved caress 

That to my careless childhood came, 
And cometh still, in tones that bless, 

Without a single word of blame— 
Has crossed me like the sunny ray 
That to a dungeon finds its way, 

And wildly I have wept to know 
That I have given grief to her, 

Whose blessings go where’er I go, 
Who is my very worshipper. 


Why say that tears unmanly be, 
When they are shed for evils done ; 
And when they flowed so fast and free 
From God’s atoning, holy Son? 
O, no! there is a joy in tears; 
The wayward fate of darkened years 
May wash its furrdws deeper then, 
But ’tis to make us better men; 
Those furrows changing to a smile, 
And way wardness to playful wile, 
And what was once fierce Passions’ path, 
Where it held sway with stormy wrath, 
To hills and vales of pleasant ways, 
And daily deeds of better days. 


O! woman, woman! we should cherish 
More faithfully thy gentle powers, 
When we reflect how often perish 
Thy hopes, in reckless acts of ours: 
How often, when those hopes are greatest, 
The bark that bears them must not be 
Trusted with more than what thou freightest 
For sun-lit hour and summer sea: 
Who, when the waves are high and dark, 
Could steer, if freighted deep, such bark ? 
And yet thou load’st it down, till death 
Comes booming in the breeze’s breath : 
A suppliant then, upon the deck, 
A plant thou pluck’st from that frail wreck, 
On which again those hopes are given 
To stormy wave and frowning heaven: 
Alas! how often thou and they 
Both perish on that trackless way! 


But when within one zone are bound 
A Christian’s faith and woman’s heart, 
Though angry billows burst around, 
Above the lurid storm-clouds part, 
And brightly, to thy trust and tears, 
The Star of Bethlehem appears; _ 
While he, the wanderer from thy side, 
With thee to lead, and that to guide, 
Sees clearer still the light expand, 
And finds with thee the better Jand! 
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OF THE ENGULPHED CONVENT. 


BY GEOFFREY CRAYON, GENT. 


Ar the dark and melancholy period when Don Roderick the 
Goth and his chivalry were overthrown on the banks of the Guada- 
lete, and all Spain was overrun by the Moors, great was the devasta- 
tion of churches and convents throughout that pious kingdom. The 
miraculous fate of one of those holy “piles is thus recorded in one of 
the authentic legends of those days. 

On the summit of a hill, not very distant from the capital city of 
Toledo, stood an ancient convent and chapel, dedicated to the 
invocation of Saint Benedict, and inhabited by a sisterhood of Bene- 
dictine nuns. This holy asylum was confined to females of noble 
lineage. The younger sisters of the highest families were here given 
in religious marriage to their Saviour, in order that the portions of 
their elder sisters might be increased, and they enabled to make 
suitable matches on earth, or that the family wealth might go undi- 
vided to elder brothers, and the dignity of their ancient houses 
be protected from decay. The convent was renowned, therefore, for 
ensbrining within its walls a sisterhood of the purest blood, the 
most immaculate virtue, and most resplendent beauty, of all Gothic 
Spain. 

When the Moors overran the kingdom, there was nothing that 
more excited their hostility, than these virgin asylums. ‘The very 
sight of a convent-spire was sufficient to set their Moslem blood in 
a foment, and they sacked it with as fierce a zeal as though the 
sacking of a nunnery were a sure passport to Elysium. 

Tidings of such outrages, committed in various parts of the king- 
dom, reached this noble sanctuary, and filled it with dismay. The 
danger came nearer and nearer; the infidel hosts were spreading all 
over the country; Toledo itself was captured; there was no flying 
from the convent, and no security within its walls. 

In the midst of this agitation, the alarm was given one day, that a 
great band of Saracens were spurring across the plain. In an instant 
the whole convent was a scene of confusion. Some of the nuns 
wrung their fair hands at the windows; others waved their veils, and 
uttered shrieks, from the tops of the towers, vainly hoping to draw 
relief from a country overrun by the foe. The sight of these inno- 
cent doves thus fluttering about their dove-cote, but increased the 
zealot fury of the whiskered Moors. They thundered at the portal, 
and at every blow the ponderous gates trembled on their hinges. 

The nuns now crowded round the abbess. They had been accus- 
tomed to look up to her as all-powerful, and they now implored her 
protection. The mother abbess looked with a rueful eye upon the 
treasures of beauty and vestal virtue exposed to such imminent peril. 
Alas! how was she to protect them from the spoiler! She had, it is 
true, experienced many signal interpositions of providence in her 
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individual favor. Her early days had been passed amid the tempta- 
tions of a court, where her virtue had been purified by repeated 
trials, from none of which had she escaped but by miracle. But 
were miracles never to cease Could she hope that the marvellous 
protection shown to herself, would be extended to a whole sister- 
hood? There was no other resource. The Moors were at the 
threshold; a few moments more, and the convent would be at 
their mercy. Summoning her nuns to follow her, she hurried into 
the chapel; and throwing herself on her knees before the image of 
the blessed Mary, ‘ Oh, holy Lady!’ exclaimed she, ‘ oh, most pure 
and immaculate of virgins! thou seest our extremity. The ravager 
is at the gate, and there is none on earth to help us! Look down 
with pity, and grant that the earth may gape and swallow us, rather 
than that our cloister vows should suffer violation !’ 

The Moors redoubled their assault upon the portal; the gates 
gave way, with a tremendous crash ; a savage yell of exultation arose ; 
when of a sudden the earth yawned; down sank the convent, with 
its cloisters, its dormitories, and all its nuns. ‘The chapel tower was 


the last that sank, the bell ringing forth a peal of triumph in the very 
teeth of the infidels. 








Forty years had passed and gone, sitice the period of this miracle. 
The subjugation of Spain was complete. The Moors lorded it over 
city and country; and such of the Christian population as remained, 
and were permitted to exercise their religion, did it in humble 
resignation to the Moslem sway. 

At this time, a Christian cavalier, of Cordova, hearing that a 
patriotic band of his countrymen had raised the standard of the cross 
in the mountains of the Asturias, resolved to join them, and unite in 
breaking the yoke of bondage. Secretly arming himself, and capari- 
soning his steed, he set forth from Cordova, and pursued his 
course by unfrequented mule-paths, and along the dry channels 
made by winter torrents. His spirit burned with indignation, when- 
ever, On commanding a view over a long sweeping plain, he beheld 
the mosque swelling in the distance, and the Arab horsemen career- 
ing about, as if the rightful lords of the soil. Many a deep-drawn 
sigh, and heavy groan, also, did the good cavalier utter, on passing 
the ruins of churches and convents desolated by the conquerors. 

It was on a sultry midsummer evening, that this wandering cava- 
lier, in skirting a hill thickly covered with forest, heard the faint 
tones of a vesper bell sounding melodiously in the air, and seeming 
to come from the summit of the hill. The cavalier crossed himself 
with wonder, at this unwonted and Christian sound, He supposed 
it to proceed from one of those humble chapels and hermitages 
permitted to exist through the indulgence of the Moslem conquerors. 
Turning his steed up a narrow path of the forest, he sought this 
sanctuary, in hopes of finding a hospitable shelter for the night. As 
he advanced, the trees threw a deep gloom around him, and the 
bat flitted across his path. The bell ceased to toll, and all was 
silence. 


Presently a choir of female voices came stealing sweetly through 
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the forest, ening, a evening service, to ‘lis solemn accompani- 
ment of an organ. The heart of the good cavalier melted at the 
sound, for it recalled the happier days of his country. Urging 
forward his weary steed, he at length arrived at a broad grassy 
area, on the summit of the hill, surrounded by the forest. Here the 
melodious voices rose in full chorus, like the swelling of the breeze; 
but whence they came, he could not tell. Sometimes they were 
before, sometimes behind him; sometimes in the air, sometimes as if 
from within the bosom of the earth. At length they died away, and 
a holy stillness settled on the place. 

The cavalier gazed around with bewildered eye. There was 
neither chapel nor convent, nor humble hermitage, to be seen ; nothing 
but a moss-grown stone pinnacle, rising out of the centre of the area, 
surmounted by across. The green sward around appeared to have 
been sacred from the tread of man or beast, and the surrounding 
trees bent toward the cross, as if in adoration. 

The cavalier felt a sensation of holy awe. He alighted and teth- 
ered his steed on the skirts of the forest, where he might crop the 
tender herbage ; then approaching the cross, he knelt and poured 
forth his evening prayers before this relique of the christian days of 
Spain. His orisons being concluded, he laid himself down at the foot 
of the pinnacle, and reclining his head against one of its stones, fell 
into a deep sleep 

About midnight, he was awakened by the tolling of a bell, and 
found himself lying before the gate of an ancient convent. A train 
of nuns passed by, each bearing ataper. The cavalier rose and fol- 
lowed them into the chapel; in the centre of which was a bier, on 
which lay the corpse of an aged nun. The organ performed a 
solemn requiem: the nuns joining in chorus. When the funeral 
service was finished, a melodious voice chanted, ‘ Requiescat in 
pace !” — ‘May she rest in peace!’ The lights immediately vanished ; 
the whole passed away as a dream; and the cavalier found himself 
at the foot of the cross, and beheld, by the faint rays of the rising 
moon, his steed quietly grazing near him. 

When the day dawned, the cavalier descended the hill, and fol- 
lowing the course of a small brook, came to a cave, at the entrance 
of which was seated an ancient man, clad in hermit’s garb, with rosary 
and cross, and a beard that descended to his girdle. He was one of 
those holy anchorites permitted by the Moors to live unmolested in 
dens and caves, and humble hermitages, and even to practice the 
rites of their religion. The cavalier checked his horse, and dis- 
mounting, knelt and craved a benediction. He then related all that 
had befallen him in the night, and besought the hermit to explain the 
mystery. 

‘What thou hast heard and seen, my son,’ replied the other, ‘is but 
a type and shadow of the woes of Spain.’ 

He then related the foregoing story of the miraculous deliverance 
of the convent. 

‘Forty years,’ added the holy man, ‘ have elapsed since this event, 
yet the bells of that sacred edifice are still heard, from time to time, 
sounding from under ground, together with the pealing of the organ, 
and the chanting of the choir. The Moors avoid this ‘neighborhood, 
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as haunted ground, and the whole place, as thou mayest perceive, has 
become covered with a thick and lonely forest.’ 

The cavalier listened with wonder to the story of this engulphed 
convent, as related by the holy man. For three days and nights did 
they keep vigils beside the cross ; but nothing more was to be seen 
of nun orconvent. It is supposed that, forty years having elapsed, 
the natural lives of all the nuns were finished, and that the cavalier 
had beheld the obsequies of the last of the sisterhood. Certain 
it is, that from that time, bell, and organ, and choral chant, have 
never more been heard. 

The mouldering pinnacle, surmounted by the cross, still remains 
an object of pious pilgrimage. Some say that it anciently stood in 
front of the convent, but others assert that it was the spire of the 
sacred edifice, and that, when the main body of the building sank, 
this remained above ground, like the top-mast of some tall ship that 
has been foundered. These pious believers maintain, that the con- 
vent is miraculously preserved entire in the centre of the moun- 
tain, where, if proper excavations were made, it would be found, with 
all its treasures, and monuments, and shrines, and reliques, and the 
tombs of its virgin nuns. 

Should any one doubt the truth of this marvellous interposition of 
the Virgin, to protect the vestal purity of her votaries, let him read 
the excellent work entitled ‘ Espafia Triumphante,’ written by Padre 
Fray Antonio de Sancta Maria, a bare-foot friar of the Carmelite 
order, and he will doubt no longer. 
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.. IV. 

On, blessings on thee, Caroline! And step by step the prospect grows 
May kind affection’s ray | More beauteous to our sight : 

For ever o’er thy prospects shine, And hour by hour the sunshine glows, 
For ever o’er thy way ! More glorious and more bright ; 

Not only in thy girlhood’s hour, And though a few companions dear 
And in thy beauty’s prime, Have wander’d from our side, 

But when the gloomy shadows lower, We shed for them no passing tear, 
Of Agé’s evening time. As onward still we glide. 


It. 


This world is not, ah, Caroline! 


Vv. 
But suddenly another land 
The Eden it appears ; 


Hath burst upon our sight : 


Though brightly‘all its pleasures shine, The breeze that fans us is more bland, 
’T is but a vale of tears: The sunshine is more bright ; 

For listen to the history, We miss the friends that with us press’d 
The travel of a day, Across that dewy plain, 


It will unfold the mystery 


For some have laid them down to rest, 
Of Life’s uncertain way. 


And others cold remain. 


Tl. vi. 


We rise up in the glorious light But other travellers join our band, 
Of Spring’s enchanting dawn; And newer hopes are ours ; 
The sun is shining clear and bright, | And still we travel in a land 
The dew is on the lawn; Of sunshine and of flowers: 
We see no cloud, we fear no storm, Hope and Ambition are before, 
We think not of decay ; But Youth and Love behind; 
And with affections pure and warm, | And ah! the freshness as of yore, 
We hasten on our way, We look in vain to find! 
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vil, IX. 

But yet our steps are firm and free, Thrice happy he, oh, Caroline! 

rit Our spirits do not droop; Who, ere he thus lies down, 

ti And filled with happiness and glee, Hath won a heritance divine, 

, Still onward moves our troop; An everlasting crown ; 
And still th’ horizon dim of Fame And happier still the forms that die, 
Recedes, as we advance; Ere childhood’s hour is o’er; 

Nor yet is won the deathless name, But ah! the tear is in my eye, 






By genius or by lance. And I can write no more ! 





VIIL | %. 
And now the orb that o’er us shone, | But blessings on thee, Caroline ! 
| 
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Hath sunk down in the West; And may affection’s ray 
And cold, and cheerless, and alone, For ever o’er thy prospects shine, 
We lie down to our rest : For ever o’er - way; 
I 


No more we see Hope’s cheering light, | Not only in thy girlhood’s hour, 


4 Nor feel the zephyr’s breath, _ And in thy beauty’s prime, 
) But onward come the shades of night, | But when the gloomy shadows lower, 
B ii§; The midnight shades of Death! | Of Agé’s ev ning time! 





Savannah, ( Georgia.) Rosert M. Cuaron. 
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BY CHARLES CONSTANTINE PISE, D. D. 











Near the town of Freitville, on the borders of Tourraine, appeared 
two monarchs, each with his magnificent retinue, and an exiled 
Archbishop. The king of France, Louis, with the hope of reconcil- 
ing the prelate to his sovereign, Henry, King of England, proposed 
ri a meeting in the place just mentioned. As soon as the Archbishop 
iY (it was Thomas a-Becket) appeared, Henry spurred forward his 
horse, and uncovered his head. The Archbishop dismounted, and 
throwing himself at the feet of the king, ‘To your decision, Sire,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘I commit the cause of our mutual disagreement, 
saving the honor of God.’ 

At these words, Henry turned pale. ‘ Whatever is displeasing to 
us both,’ he returned, ‘should be deemed contrary to the honor of 
God.’ 

After some private and familiar conversation, ‘ Before my reign,’ 
he continued, ‘there have been many kings of England: before 
your appointment, there have been many Archbishops of Canter- 
bury. Now, my Lord, concede to me what the greatest among your 
predecessors conceded to the east of mine.’ 

A voice exclaimed: ‘The King’s demand is just, and must be 
respected.’ 

‘My Lord Archbishop,’ said Louis, not descrying the snare that was 
laid under this captious proposal, ‘do you pretend to be wiser or 
better than the saints? Peace is offered—you are bound to 
accept it.’ 

‘ ‘My predecessors,’ replied the Archbishop, ‘ were more holy than 
I am; but, it is my duty to imitate their virtues, not their foibles.’ 

The two monarchs abruptly mounted their horses, and rode off. 
The Archbishop followed. Henry threw back his eyes upon Becket 
with malignant satisfaction. ‘ To-day,’ he cried, ‘I have had revenge !’ 
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After ouhenating every artifice to prejudice the Pope against the 
prelate ; after exposing his kingdom to the evils of an interdict, and 
his person to excommunication ; Henry became at last convinced 
that the only means to rescue himself from the impending calamities, 
would be to effect a reconciliation with Becket. He therefore 
invited him to return to England, where he was received with 
apparent joy. But the King soon revoked all the concessions made, 
and evinced again a spirit of animosity, which proved that the pros- 
pect of peace had not yet dawned. 

His arrival filled his enemies with consternation. One of them 
was heard to affirm, that ‘ before he eats a loaf of English bread, he 
shall lose his life!’ At Sandwich, six miles from Canterbury, he was 
met by Roger, Bishop of York, Gilbert, of London, and Jocelin, of 
Salisbury, by whom he was conducted in safety to his See, where he 
was received amid the enthusiastic acclamations of the people. 

He was immediately surrounded by the royal ministers, command- 
ing him, on the part of the king, to absolve the bishops who were 
suspended and excommunicated by the Pope; as the injury done 
them redounded to the person of the monarch, and tended to the 
subversion of the customs of England. 

‘It is not in the power of an inferior to remove the sentence of a 
superior,’ was his reply. ‘ Nevertheless,’ he added, ‘for the sake 
of peace, and the reverence due the king, I will take upon myself 
to absolve them, provided they will swear to be obedient to the Holy 
See.’ 

‘Such a step cannot be taken,’ responded the Bishop of York, 
‘ without first consulting the will of the king.’ 

A letter was immediately despatched to Henry, who was still in 
France, exaggerating the pretended evil, and arousing his passions 
to such adegree, that he exclaimed, in a fury: ‘ All who participated 
in the coronation of my son are excommunicated, eh ! — then by the 
eyes of heaven! I am of the number!’ He accused his friends of 
ingratitude, and lamented that ‘ of all who ate his bread, there was 
not a man courageous enough to rid him of a turbulent Churchman !’ 

Among those who heard ‘this passionate expression of the king 
were four knights, Hugh de Moresville, William Tracy, Reginald 
Fitzurse, and Richard Brito. They immediately entered on a con- 
spiracy, and on Christmas night swore to despatch the Archbishop. 
They sailed forthwith for England, and arrived near Canterbury, for 
the festival of the Holy Innocents. The next evening they abruptly 
entered his apartments, and with the hope of intimidating him, com- 
manded him to absolve the excommunicated prelates. 

‘It was with the royal permission,’ he replied, ‘1 published the 
letters of the Pontiff. The case of the Archbishop of York was 
reserved to the Holy See. The others I am willing to absolve, on 


condition that they make oath to submit to the decision of the Church. 
I am surprised,’ he continued, ‘ that you should threaten me in my 
own house.’ 

‘ We shall do more than threaten!’ was their fierce and boding 
reply. 

When they withdrew, he was advised to retire, for greater safety, 
to the church. 


The monks were now chanting vespers in the 
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choir. When he heard the doors close after them, ‘Open them!’ he 
said ; ‘the church should not be guarded like a camp!’ 

. As he was ascending the steps of the choir, the four knights, fol- 
lowed by twelve companions, all in full armor, were led into the 
church. Instantly, his attendants, with the exception of Edward 
Grim, his cross-bearer, fled away. 

‘Where is the traitor!’ vociferated Hugh de Horsea, a military 
deacon. 

‘Here is the Archbishop,’ answered Becket, ‘but no _ traitor. 
What do you wish, Reginald! If you come to take my life, | com- 


j mand you, in the name of God, not to molest my people.’ 

Then throwing himself upon his knees, and reclining his head, he 
4 recommended himself and the cause of the Church to God, the 
di Blessed Virgin, and St. Denis. An assassin levelled a blow at his 
NM head. Grim parried it with his arm, which was broken. A second 


stroke felled him to the ground. Hugh de Horsea, planting his foot 
on the martyr’s neck, drew out his brains with his sword, and scattered 
them over the pavement. 

The month of December, Anno 1170, beheld this catastrophe. 
His body was interred by the monks in the vaults of the Cathedral. 












THE BANKS OF 





MAUMEE. 





‘Srnce the treaty, some of the Indians have said they will never leave this country ; if they can 
find no place to stay, they will spend the restof their days in walking up and down the Maumee, 
mourning over the wretched state of their people.’ Van Tasseu’s JourRNAL. 
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I sroon in a dream on the banks of Maumee; 
*T was autumn, and Nature seemed wrapt in decay : 

The wind moaning crept through the shivering tree, 
The leaf from the bough drifted slowly away ; 

The gray eagle screamed on the marge of the stream, 
The solitude answered the bird of the free: 

How lonely and sad was the scene of my dream, 

And mournful the hour, on the banks of Maumee! 
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A form passed before me; a vision of one 
Who mourned for his nation, his country, and kin; 
He walked on the shores, now deserted and lone, 
Where the homes of his tribe, in their glory, had been; 
And shade after shade o’er his sad spirit stole, 
As wave follows wave o’er the turbulent sea; 
And this lamentation he breathed from his soul, 
O’er the ruins of home, on the banks of Maumee: 
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‘ As the hunter at morn, in the snows of the wild, 
Recalls to his mind the sweet visions of night, 
When sleep, softly falling, his sorrows beguiled, 
And opened his eyes in the land of delight : 
So backward I muse on the dream of my youth; 
Ye peace-giving hours! O, when did ye flee ? 
When the Christian neglected his pages of truth, 
And the Great Spirit frowned on the banks of Maumee! 
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IV. 


‘Oppression has lifted his iron-like rod, 4 
And smitten my people again and again ; mH 
The white man has said, ‘There is justice with Gon ; 
Will he hear the poor "Indian before him complain ? 
Sees he not how his children are worn and oppressed ? 
How driven in exile? — O can he not see ? 
And I, in the garments of heaviness dressed; 
The last of my tribe on the banks of Maumee! 





Vv. 
‘Ye trees, on whose branches my cradle was hung, 
Must I yield ye a prey to the axe and the fire! r 
Ye shores, where the chant of the pow-wow was sung, 
Have ye witnessed the light of the council expire! 
Pale ghosts of my fathers, who battled of yore, 
Is the Great Spirit just, in the land where ye be? 
While living, dejected I'll wander this shore, e 
And join you at last from the banks of Maumee!’ 




















THE COUNT VAN 





HORN. 





Durine the minority of Louis XV., while the Duke of Orleans 
was Regent of France,a young Flemish nobleman, the Count Antoine 
Joseph Van Horn, made his sudden appearance in Paris, and by his 
character, conduct, and the subsequent disasters in which he became 
involved, created a great sensation in the high circles of the proud ¢ 
aristocracy. He was about twenty-two years of age, tall, finely : 
formed, with a pale, romantic countenance, and eyes of remarkable iad 
brilliancy and wildness. i 

He was of one of the most ancient and highly-esteemed families of f 

Juropean nobility, being of the line of the Princes of Horn and 
Overique, sovereign Counts of Hautekerke, and hereditary Grand 
Veneurs of the empire. 

The family took its name from the little town and seigneurie of 
Horn, in Brabant; and was known as early as the eleventh century f 
among the little dynasties of the Netherlands, and since that time, a. 
by a long line of illustrious generations. At the peace of Utrecht, . oe 
when the Netherlands passed under subjection to Austria, the house - + 
of Van Horn came under the domination of the emperor. At the 
time we treat of, two of the branches of this ancient house were ‘oa 
extinct ; the third and only surviving branch was represented by the 
reigning prince, Maximilian Emanuel Van Horn, twenty-four years 
of age, who resided in honorable and courtly style on his hereditary 
domains at Baussigny, in the Netherlands, and his brother the Count ; 
Antoine Joseph, who is the subject of this memoir. : 

The ancient house of Van Horn, by the intermarriege of its 
various branches with the noble families of the continent, had become 
widely connected and interwoven with the high aristocracy of 
Europe. The Count Antoine, therefore, could claim relationship to 
many of the proudest names in Paris. In fact, he was grand-son, by 
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the mother’s side, of the Prince de Ligne, and even might boast of ' 
affinity to the Regent (the Duke of Orleans) himself. There were ia 6 
circumstances, however, connected with his sudden appearance in Li 


Paris, and his previous story, that placed him in what is termed ‘a 
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false position;’ a word of baleful significance in the fashionable 
vocabulary of France. 

The young count had been a captain in the service of Austria, but 
had been cashiered for irregular conduct, and for disrespect to Prince 
Louis of Baden, commander-in-chief. To check him in his, wild 
career, and bring him to sober reflection, his brother the prince 
caused him to be arrested, and sent to the old castle of Van Wert, 
in the domains of Horn. This was the same castle in which, in former 
times, John Van Horn, Stadtholder of Gueldres, had imprisoned his 
father; a circumstance which has furnished Rembrandt with the 
subject of an admirable painting. The governor of the castle was 
one Var Wert, grandson of the famous John Van Wert, the hero 
of many a popular song and legend. It was the intention of the 
prince that his brother should be held in honorable durance, for his 
object was to sober and improve, not to punish and afflict him. Van 
Wert, however, was a stern, harsh man, of violent passions. He 
treated the youth in a mannerthat prisoners and offenders were treated 
in the strong holds of the robber counts of Germany, in eld times; 
confined him in a dungeon, and inflicted on him such hardships and 
indignities, that the irritable temperament of the young count was 
roused to continual fury, which ended in insanity. For six months 
was the unfortunate youth kept in this horrible state, without his 
brother the prince being informed of his melancholy condition, or of 
the cruel treatment to which he was subjected. At length, one day, 
in a paroxysm of frenzy, the count knocked down two of ‘his gaolers 
with a beetle, escaped from the castle of Van Wert, and eluded all 
pursuit; and after roving about in a state of distraction, made his 
way to Baussigny, and appeared like a spectre before his brother. 

The prince was shocked at his wretched, emaciated appearance, 
and his lamentable state of mental alienation. He received him with 
the most compassionate tenderness ; lodged him in his own room ; 
appointed three servants to attend and watch over him day and night ; 
and endeavored, by the most soothing and affectionate assiduity, to 
atone for the past act of rigor with which he reproached himself. 
When he learned, however, the manner in which his unfortunate 
brother had been treated in confinement, and the course of brutalities 
that had led to his mental malady, he was roused to indignation. His 
first step was to cashier Van Wert from his command. That violent 
man set the prince at defiance, and attempted to maintain himself in 
his government and his castle, by instigating the peasants, for several 
leagues round, to revolt. His insurrection might have been formi- 
dable against the power of a petty prince; but he was put under the 
ban of the empire, and seized as a state prisoner. The memory of 
his grand-father, the oft-sung John Van Wert, alone saved him from 
a gibbet; but he was imprisoned i in the strong tower of Horn-op-Zee. 
There he remained until he was eighty-two years of age, savage, vi0- 
lent, and unconquered to the last ; for we are told that he never ‘ceased 
fighting and thumping, as long as he.could close a fist or wielda cudgel. 

In the mean time, a course of kind and gentle treatment and 
wholesome regimen, and above all, the tender and affectionate 
assiduity of his brother, the prince, produced the most salutary effects 
upon Count Antoine. He gradually recovered his reason; but a 
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degree of violence ond always lurking at the bottom of his charac- 
ter, and he required to be treated with the greatest caution and 
mildness, for the least contradiction exasperated him. 

In this state of mental convalescence, he began to find the super- 
vision and restraints of brotherly afféction insupportable ; so he left 
the Netherlands furtively, and repaired to Paris, whither, in fact, it 
is said he was called by motives of interest, to make arrangements 
concerning a valuable estate which he inherited from his relative the 
Princess d’ Epinay. 

On his arrival in Paris, he called upon the Marquis of Créqui, and 
other of the high nobility with whom he was connected. He was 
received with great courtesy ; but, as he brought no letters from his 
elder brother, the prince, and as various circumstances of his previous 
history had transpired, they did not receive him into their families, 
nor introduce him to their ladies. Still they féted him in bachelor 
style, gave him gay and elegant suppers at their separate apartments, 
and took him to their boxes at the theatres. He was often noticed, 
too, at the doors of the most fashionable churches, taking his stand 
among the young men of fashion; and at such times, his tall, elegant 
figure, his pale but handsome countenance, and his flashing eyes, 
distinguished him from among the crowd; and the ladies declared 
that it was almost impossible to support his ardent gaze. 

The Count did not afflict himself much at his limited circulation 
in the fastidious circles of the high aristocracy. He relished society 
of a wilder and less ceremonious cast; and meeting with loose 
companions to his taste, soon ran into all the excesses of the capital, 
in that most licentious period. It is said that, in the course of his 
wild career, he had an intrigue with a lady of quality, a favorite of 
the Regent; that he was surprised by that prince in one of his 
interviews ; that sharp words passed between them; and that the 
jealousy and vengeance thus awakened, ended only with his life. 

About this time, the famous Mississippi scheme of Law was at its 
height, or rather it began to threaten that disastrous catastrophe 
which convulsed the whole financial world. Every effort was making 
to keep the bubble inflated. ‘The vagrant population of France was 
swept off from the streets at night, and conveyed to Havre de Grace, 
to be shipped to the projected colonies ; even laboring people and 
mechanics were thus crimped and spirited away. ‘As Count Antoine 
was in the habit of sallying forth at night, in disguise, in putsuit of 
his pleasures, he came near being carried off by a gang of crimps: 
it seemed, in fact, as if they had been lying in wait for him, as he 

had experienced very rough treatment at their hands. Complaint 
was made of his case by his relation, the Marquis de Créqui, who 
took much interest in the youth; but the Marquis received myste- 
rious intimations not to interfere in the matter, but to advise the 
Count to quit Paris immediately : ‘If he lingers, he is lost!’ This 
has been cited as a proof that vengeance was dogging at the heels of 
the unfortunate youth, and only watching for an opportunity to 
destroy him. 

Such opportunity occurred but too soon. Among the loose com- 
panions with whom the Count had become intimate, were two who 
lodged in the same hotel with him. One was a youth only twenty 
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years of age, who passed himself off as the Chevalier d’Etampes, but 
whose real name was Lestang, the prodigal son of a Flemish 
banker. The other, named Laurent de Mille, a Piedmontese, was 
a cashiered captain, and at the time an esquire in the service of the 
dissolute Princess de Carignan, who kept gambling- -tables in her 
palace. Itis probable that gambling propensities had brought these 
young men together, and that their losses had driven them 1 to despe- 
rate measures: certain it is, that all Paris was suddenly astounded 
by a murder which they were said to have committed. What made 
the crime more startling, was, that it seemed connected with the 
great Mississippi scheme, at that time the fruitful source of all kinds 
of panics and agitations. A Jew,a stock-broker, who dealt largely 
in shares of the bank of Law, founded on the Mississippi scheme, 
was the victim. The story of his death is variously related. The 
darkest account states, that the Jew was decoyed by these young 
men into an obscure tavern, under pretext of negotiating with him 
for bank shares, to the amount of one hundred thousand crowns, 
which he had with him in his pocket-book. Lestang kept watch 
upon the stairs. The Count and De Mille entered with the Jew intoa 
chamber. In a little while there were heard cries and struggles 
from within. A waiter passing by the room, looked in, and seeing 
the Jew weltering in his blood, shut the door again, double- locked 
it, and alarmed the house. Lestang rushed down stairs, made his 
way to the hotel, secured his most portable effects, and fled the 
country. The Count and De Mille endeavored to escape by the 
window, but were both taken, and conducted to prison. 

A circumstance which occurs in this part of the Count’s story, 
seems to point him out asa fated man. His mother, and his brother, 
the Prince Van Horn, had received intelligence some time before 
at Baussigny, of the dissolute life the Count was leading at Paris, 
and of his losses at play. ‘They despatched a gentleman of the 
ptince’s household to Paris, to pay the debts of ‘the Count, and per- 
suade him to return to Flanders; or, if he should refuse, to obtain 
an order fromthe Regent for him to quit the capital. Unfortunately 
the gentleman did not arrive at Paris until the day after the murder. 

The news of the Count’s arrest and imprisonment, on a charge of 
murder, caused a violent sensation among the high aristocracy. All 
those connected with him, who had treated him hitherto with indif- 
ference, found their dignity deeply involved in the question of his 
guilt or innocence. A general convocation was held at the hotel of 
the Marquis de Créqui, of all the relatives and allies of the house of 
Horn. It was an assemblage of the most proud and aristocratic 
personages of Paris. Inquiries were made into the circumstances of 
the affair. It was ascertained, beyond a doubt, that the Jew was 
dead, and that he had been killed by several stabs of a poniard. In 
escaping by the window, it was said that the Count had fallen, and 
been immediately taken; but that De Mille had fled through the 
streets, pursued by the populace, and had been arrested at some 
distance from the scene of the murder ; that the Count had declared 
himself innocent of the death of the Jew, and that he had risked his 
own life in endeavoring to protect him; but that De Mille on being 
brought back to the tavern, confessed to a plot to murder the broker, 
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and rob him of his pocket-book, and inculpated the Count in the 
crime. 

Another version of the story was, that the Count Van Horn had 
deposited with the broker bank shares to the amount of eighty-eight 
thousand livres; that he had sought him in this tavern, which was 
one of his resorts, and had demanded the shares; that the Jew had 
denied the deposit; that a quarrel had ensued, in the course of 
which the Jew struck the Count in the face; that the latter, trans- 
ported with rage, had snatched up a knife from a table, and wounded 
the Jew in the shoulder; and that thereupon De Mille, who was pre- 
sent, and who had likewise been defrauded by the broker, fell on 
him, and despatched him with blows of a poniard, and seized upon 
his pocket-book : that he had offered to divide the contents of the 
latter with the Count, pro rata, of what the usurer had defrauded 
them ; that the latter had refused the proposition with disdain, and 
that, at a noise of persons approaching, both had attempted to escape 
from the premises, but had been taken. 

Regard the story in any way they might, appearances were 
terribly against the Count, and the noble assemblage was in great 
consternation. What was to be done to ward off so foul a disgrace 
and to save their illustrious escutcheons from this murderous stain of 
blood? Their first attempt was to prevent the affair from going to 
trial, and their relative from being dragged before a criminal tribunal, 
on so horrible and degrading a charge. They applied, therefore, to the 
Regent, to intervene his power ; to treat the Count as having acted 
under an access of his mental malady; and to shut him up in a 
mad-house. The Regent was deaf to their solicitations. He replied, 
coldly, that if the Count was a madman, one could not get rid too 
quickly of madmen who were furious in their insanity. The crime 
was too public and atrocious, to be hushed up, or slurred over ; justice 
must take its course. 

Seeing there was no avoiding the humiliating scene of a public 
trial, the noble relatives of the Count endeavored to predispose the 
minds of the magistrates, before whom he was to be arraigned. 
They accordingly made urgent and eloquent representations of the 
high descent, and noble and powerful connexions of the Count; 
set forth the circumstances of his early history; his mental malady ; 
the nervous irritability to which he was subject, and his extreme 
sensitiveness to insult or contradiction. By these means, they sought 
to prepare the judges to interpret every thing in favor of the Count, 
and, even if it should prove that he had inflicted the mortal blow on 
the usurer, to attribute it to access of insanity, provoked by insult. 

To give full effect to these representations, the noble conclave 
determined to bring upon the judges the dazzling rays of the whole 
assembled aristocracy. Accordingly, on the day that the trial took 
place, the relations of the Count, to the number of fifty-seven persons, 
of both sexes, and of the highest rank, repaired in a body to the 
Palace of Justice, and took their stations in a long corridor which 
led to the court-room. Here, as the judges entered, they had to pass 
in review this array of lofty and noble personages, who saluted them 
mournfully and significantly, as they passed. Any one conversant 


with the stately pride and jealous dignity of the French noblesse of 
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that day, may imagine the extreme state of sensitiveness that pro- 
duced this self-abasement. It was confidently presumed, however, 
by the noble suppliants, that having once brought themselves to this 
measure, their influence over the tribunal would be irresistible. 
There was one lady present, however, Madame de Beauffremont, 
who was affected with the Scottish gift of second sight, and related 
such dismal and sinister apparitions as passing before her eyes, 
that many of her female companions were filled with doleful pre- 
sentiments. 

Unfortunately for the Count, there was another interest at work, 
more powerful even than the high aristocracy. The infamous but 
all-potent Abbé Dubois, the grand favorite and bosom counsellor of 
the Regent, was deeply interested in the scheme of Law, and the 
prosperity of his bank, and of course in the security of the stock- 
brokers. Indeed, the Regent himself is said to have dipped deep in 
the Mississippi scheme. Dubois and Law, therefore, exerted their 
influence to the utmost to have the tragic affair pushed to the 
extremity of the law, and the murder of the broker punished in the 
most signal and appalling manner. Certain it is, the trial was neither 
long nor intricate. The Count and his fellow prisoner were equally 
inculpated in the crime, and both were condemned to a death the 
most horrible and ignominious — to be broken alive on the wheel ! 

As soon as the sentence of the court was made public, all the 
nobility, in any degree related to the house of Van Horn, went into 
mourning. Another grand aristocratical assemblage was held, and 
a petition to the Regent, on behalf of the Count, was drawn out and 
left with the Marquis de Créqui for signature. This petition set 
forth the previous insanity of the Count, and showed that it was a 
hereditary malady in his family. It stated various circumstances in 
mitigation of his offence, and implored that his sentence might be 
commuted to perpetual imprisonment. 

Upward of fifty names of the highest nobility, beginning with 
the Prince de Ligne, and including cardinals, archbishops, dukes, 
marquises, etc., together with ladies of equal rank, were signed to 
this petition. By one of the caprices of human pride and vanity, it 
became an object of ambition to get enrolled among the illustrious 
suppliants; a kind of testimonial of noble blood, to prove relation- 
ship to a murderer! The Marquis de Créqui was absolutely besieged 
by applicants to sign, and had to refer their claims to this singular 
honor, to the Prince de Ligne, the grand-father of the Count. Many 
who were excluded, were highly incensed, and numerous feuds took 
place. Nay, the affronts thus given to the morbid pride of some 
aristocratical families, passed from generation to generation ; for, 
fifty years afterward, the Duchess of Mazarin complained of a slight 
which her father had received from the Marquis de Créqui; which 
proved to be something connected with the signature of this petition. 

This important document being completed, the illustrious body of 
petitioners, male and female, on Saturday evening, the eve.of Palm 
Sunday, repaired to the Palais Royal, the residence of the Regent, 
and were ushered, with great ceremony, but profound silence, into 
his hall of council. They had appointed four of their: number as 
deputies, to present the petition, viz: the Cardinal de Rohan, the 
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Duke de Havré, the Prince de Ligne, and the Marquis de Créqui. 
After a little while, the deputies were summoned to the cabinet of 
the Regent. They entered, leaving the assembled petitioners in a 
state of the greatest anxiety. As time slowly wore away, and the 
evening advanced, the gloom of the company increased. Several of 
the ladies prayed devoutly ; the good Princess of Armagnac told her 
beads. 

The petition was received by the Regent with a most unpropi- 
tious aspect. ‘In asking the pardon of the criminal,’ said he, ‘ you 
display more zeal for the house of Van Horn, than for the service of 
the king.’ The noble deputies enforced the petition by every argu- 
ment in their power. ‘They supplicated the Regent to consider that 
the infamous punishment in question would reach not merely the 
person of the condemned, not merely the house of Van Horn, but 
also the genealogies of princely and illustrious families, in whose 
armorial bearings might be found quarterings of this dishonored 
name. 

‘Gentlemen,’ replied the Regent, ‘it appears to me the disgrace 
consists in the crime, rather than in the punishment.’ 

The Prince de Ligne spoke with warmth: ‘I have in my genea- 
logical standard,’ said he, ‘four escutcheons of Van Horn, and of 
course have four ancestors of that house. I must have them erased 
and effaced, and there would be so many blank spaces, like holes, 
in my heraldric ensigns. There is not a sovereign family which 
would not suffer, through the rigor of your Royal Highness; nay, 
all the world knows, that in the thirty-two quarterings of Madame, 
your mother, there is an escutcheon of Van Horn.’ 

‘Very well,’ replied the Regent, ‘I will share the disgrace with 
you, gentlemen.’ 

Seeing that a pardon could not be obtained, the Cardinal de Rohan 
and the Marquis de Créqui left the cabinet ; but the Prince de Ligne 
and the Duke de Havré remained behind. The honor of their houses, 
more than the life of the unhappy Count, was the great object of their 
solicitude. ‘They now endeavored to obtain a minor grace. They 
represented that in the Netherlands, and in Germany, there was an 
important difference in the public mind as to the mode of inflicting 
the punishment of death upon persons of quality. That decapita- 
tion had no influence on the fortunes of the family of the executed, 
but*that the punishment of the wheel was such an infamy, thatthe uncles, 
aunts, brothers, and sisters, of the criminal, and his whole family, for 
three succeeding generations, were excluded from all noble chapters, 
princely abbeys, sovereign bishoprics, and even Teutonic comman- 
deries of the Order of Malta. They showed how this would operate 
immediately upon the fortunes of a sister of the Count, who was on 
the point of being received as a canonness into one of the noble 
chapters. 

While this scene was going on in the cabinet of the Regent, the 
illustrious assemblage of petitioners remained in the hall of council, 
in the most gloomy state of suspense. The réentrance from the cabi- 
net of the Cardinal de Rohan and the Marquis de Créqui, with pale, 
down-cast countenances, had struck a chill into every heart. Still 
they lingered until near midnight, to learn the result of the after 
application. At length the cabinet conference was at anend. The 
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Regent came forth, and saluted the high personages of the andiep 
in a courtly manner. One old lady of quality, Madame de Guyon, 
whom he had know n in his infancy, he kissed on the cheek, calling 
her his ‘ good aunt. He made a most ceremonious salutation to the 
stately Marchioness de Créqui, telling her he was charmed to see 
her at-the Palais Royal; ‘a compliment very ill-timed, said the 
Marchioness, ‘ considering ‘the circumstance which brought me there.’ 
He then enmiiee ted the ladies to the door of the second saloon, and 
there dismissed them, with the most ceremonious politeness. 

The application of the Prince de Ligne and the Duke de Havré, 
for a change of the mode of punishment, had, after much difficulty, 
been successful. The Regent had promised solemnly to send a letter 
of commutation to the attorney-general on Holy Monday, the 25th 
of March, at five o’clock in the morning. According to the same 
promise, a scaffold would be arranged 1 in the cloister of the Concier- 
gerie, or prison, where the Count would be beheaded on the same 
morning, immediately after having received absolution. This miti- 
gation of the form of punishment gave but little consolation to the 
great body of petitioners, who had been anxious for the pardon of 
the youth: it was looked upon as all-important, however, by the 
Prince de Ligne, who, as has been before observed, was exquisitely 
alive to the dignity of his family. 

The Bishop of Bayeux and the Marquis de Créqui visited the 
unfortunate youth in prison. He had just received the communion 
in the chapel of the Conciergerie, and was kneeling before the altar, 
listening to a mass for the dead, which was performed at his request. 
He protested his inuocence of any intention to murder the Jew, but 
did not deign to allude to the accusation of robbery. He made 
the bishop and the Marquis promise to see his brother the prince, and 
inform him of this his dying asseveration. 

Two other of his relations, the Prince Rebecq-Montmorency and 
the Marshal Van Isenghien, visited him secretly, and offered him 
poison, as a means of evading the disgrace of a public execution. 
On his refusing to take it, they left him with high indignation. 
‘ Miserable man !’ said they, ‘ You are fit only to perish by the hand 
of the executioner !’ 

The Marquis de Créqui sought the executioner of Paris, to bespeak 
an easy and decent death for the unfortunate youth. ‘Do not make 
him suffer,’ said he ; ‘ uncover no part of him but the neck; and have 
his body placed in a coflin, before you deliver it to his family.’ The 
executioner promised all that w as requested, but declined a rouleau 
of a hundred louis-d’ors which the Marquis would have put into 
his hand. ‘I am paid by the king for fulfilling my office,’ said he ; 
and added, that he had already refused a like sum, offered by another 
relation of the Marquis. 

The Marquis de Créqui returned home in a state of deep affliction. 
There he found a letter from the Duke de St. Simon, the familiar 
friend of the Regent, repeating the promise of that prince, that the 
punishment of the wheel should be commuted to decapitation. 

‘ Imagine,’ says the Marchioness de _Créqui, who in her memoirs 
gives a detailed account of this affair, ‘imagine what we-experien- 
ced, and what was our astonishment, our grief, and indignation, 
when, on Tuesday the 26th of March, an hour after mid-day, word 
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was brought us that the Count Van Horn had been exposed on the 
wheel, in the Place de Gréve, since half past six in the morning, on 
the same scaffold with the Piedmontese De Mille, and that he had 
been tortured previous to execution !’ 

One more scene of aristocratic pride closed this tragic story. The 
Marquis de Créqui, on receiving this astounding news, immediately 
arrayed himself in the uniform of a general officer, with his cordon 
of nobility on the coat. He ordered six valets to attend him in grand 
livery, and two of his carriages, each with six horses, to be brought 
forth. In this sumptuous state, he set off for the Place de Gréve, 
where he had been preceded by the Princes de Ligne, de Rohan, de 
Croiiy, and the Duke de Havre. 

The Count Van Horn was already dead, and it was believed that 
the executioner had had the charity to give him the coup de grace, 
or ‘ death-blow,’ at eight o’clock in the morning. At five o’clock in 
the evening, when the Judge Commissary left his post at the Hotel 
de Ville, these noblemen, with their own hands, aided to detach the 
mutilated remains of their relation; the Marquis de Créqui placed 
them in one of his carriages, and bore them off to his hotel, to receive 
the last sad obsequies. 

The conduct of the Regent in this affair excited general indigna- 
tion. His needless severity was attributed by some to vindictive 
jealousy ; by others to the persevering machinations of Law and the 
Abbé Dubois. The house of Van Horn, and the high nobility of 
Flanders and Germany, considered themselves flagrantly outraged : 
many schemes of vengeance were talked of, and ahatred engendered 
against the Regent, that followed him through life, and was wreaked 
with bitterness upon his memory after his death. 

The following letter is said to have been written to the Regent by 
the Prince Van Horn, to whom the former had adjudged the confis- 
cated effects of the Count: 

‘I do not complain, Sir, of the death of my brother, but I complain 
that your Royal Highness has violated in his person the rights of the 
kingdom, the nobility, and the nation. I thank you for the confisca- 
tion of his effects; but I should think myself as much disgraced as 
he, should I accept any favor at yourhands. I hope that God and the 


King may render to you as strict justice as you have rendered to my un- 
Sortunate brother, 


THE LAND OF FAME. 


Few pierce this limbo-land of cloud, 
But doff their armor for the shroud, 
And leave, to cheer their comrades on, 
Their trophies — and their skeleton ! 


Yet inroads on this gloomy realm, 
That mists and shadows overwhelm, 

Are made; for all that Truth would hail, 
Must force this frontier line, or fail. 


And through this vestibule have passed 
All master-minds; the first as last, 
And inch by inch, and day - day, 

Have cut their road, or fought their way. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


A Visit ro Turrteen Asyitums FoR THE INSANE IN Europe: WITH STATISTICS. 
By Pury Earnie, M.D. Philadelphia: Apam Wa top1e. 


WE promised, in our January number, to advert thereafter more particularly than we 
were then enabled to do, to this unpretending but exceedingly interesting pamphlet. 
During a tour in Great Britain and on the European continent, the author visited several 
asylums for the insane, and he has here embodied the notes collected at those institutions ; 
‘trusting,’ and not, we may believe, without good reason, ‘ that some of the ideas might 
not be entirely useless.’ He begins with the English public asylums, which he describes 
very satisfactorily; but makes no allusion to the private lunatic asylums of England, 
which have been represented to us as numerous, and as teeming with abuses of the 
most aggravated character. They are often established by private individuals, for pur- 


poses of pecuniary gain; the proprietor charging so much per week, month, or year, for 


each patient. Hence it is made an object to procure as many patients, and keep them as 


long, as they possibly can. Their very principle, it will be seen, opens a wide field for 
abuse. A wicked, unscrupulous man, for example, hasa rich uncle, of whose property 
he desires to gain immediate-possession. He may safely gain his object, by writing to a 
proprietor of one of these asylums, stating that he has a relation whom he wishes to 
place under his care, and requesting him to send, at a certain hour, a couple of stout 
keepers, and a doctor to certify, in order to save trouble. Nothing more is required. 
At the appointed time, down come the keepers, with the doctor, who perhaps find the 
victim preconcertedly excited by the nephew, or if not, the announcement of their errand 
accomplishes that object; the doctor certifies, and pockets his fee; and, armed with his 
authority, the keepers seize and drag the unhappy man away to their den, from which 
he seldom escapes, while the necessary payments are kept up. An English friend has 
told us, that hundreds are thus imprisoned in England, and have been for years; and 
although commissioners are compelled, by law, to visit such establishments four times 
a year, they seldom perform the duty more than twice during the term; and even then, 
so short is their stay, and so entirely do they depend upon the representations of the 
proprietors, that their visits are worse than useless to the persons confined. The victim, 
therefore, becomes lost to society, to which he can scarcely hope ever to return; he is 
beyond the reach of the law; he cannot communicate with those who would promote 
his restoration, but is treated at once as an incurable lunatic ; guarded and kicked about 
during the day, and locked and chained, if a murmur should escape him, ina miserable 
cell at night; and if he can, by dint of the most galling brutality, be goaded on to abso- 
lute madness, it supersedes the necessity for any disguise on the part of the proprietors, 
and one of their chief objects is thereby attained. We observe, by a brief paragraph 
in the English intelligence, by late arrivals, that this iniquitous private mad-house system 
is to be brought formally before Parliament, at its next session. But we are forgetting the 
public asylums, where the great object is to cure the patients, instead of keeping them 
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as long as possible, and not curing them at all. Mr. Eaats, in his sketch of the Mid- 
dlesex institution, relates the following striking anecdote : 


** A workman at the Wakefield Lunatic Asylum left a chisel, more than three feet long, 
in one of the wards; a furious patient seized it and threatened to kill any one who ap- 
proached him. Every one then in the ward immediately retreated from it. ‘At length,’ 
says the author referred to, ‘I opened the door, and, balancing the key of the ward on 
my hand, walked slowly toward him, looking intently at it. His attention was imme- 
diately attracted; he came towards me, and inquired what I was doing. I told him I 
was trying to balance the key, and said, at the same time, that he could not balance the 
chisel in the same way on the back of his hand. He immediately placed it there, and 
extending his hand with the chisel on it, I took it off very quietly, and without making 
any comment upon it. Though he seemed a little chagrined at having lost his weapon, 
he made no attempt to regain it, and in a short time the irritation passed away.” 


Much commendation is bestowed upon the Retreat, near York, (Eng.,) which is made 
a home to each patient, by improved grounds and apartments, the encouragement of 
reading and labor, and the introduction of amusements, judiciously selected. How dif- 
ferent the situation of the asylum at Amsterdam, Holland : 


“The most glaring defects, at present, are, an insufficiency of room within doors, as 
well as without; a want of cleanliness, particularly in the men’s wards, and an almost 
entire absence of either labor or amusements. A few of the women were either knitti 
or sewing; but the men, without exception, were unoccupied, lying on the floor, the ground, 
or the beds, standing in the stupidity of dementia and idiocy, or walking to and fro, 
raving with the unbridled fury of madmen. There was about the place an air of most 
indescribable melancholy. - As means of coercion and punishment, the hands 
and feet of patients are sometimes fastened, and the camisole, the straight-jacket, and 
imprisonment, are resorted to. For the last mentioned purpose, there are six dungeons, 
constructed three upon either side of a small apartment. One of these was occupied, 
at the time of my visit, by a woman, who was naked, raving, and filthy.” 


At the Utrecht institution, our author found several patients occupied in drawing, 
reading, etc. Among them was a physician: 


“He conversed freely upon his situation, gave an account of his commencement of 
—— and the success which attended his efforts, until his friends thought it best for 
im to take lodgings in the Lunatic Asylum. At length he asked me if I thought him 
deranged. He had talked so rationally, and this question was put so directly and so 
earnestly, that to avoid answering it was almost impossible. An evasive reply, if any, 
must be given. ‘It is difficult to define derangement,’ said I; ‘and, if we should accept 
the definition given by some authors, we should include almost the majority of mankind.’ 
He appeared satisfied with the answer, and only remarked, with a melancholy tone, ‘Je 
crois bien que le plupart des gens sont des aliénés.’ Poor man! although reason was 
dethroned, it was evident from his conversation that the affections retained their empire.” 


In Mr. Earte’s account of the Bicétre, at Paris, he relates an example of cruelty, in 
the administration of the ‘douche,’ (a stream of cold water upon the head,) which reflects 
little credit upon the celebrated Pinext. The ‘cool and cogent logic of cold water,’ 
which our author enjoys with evident gusto, strikes us, in the case alluded to, as the 
argument of a tyrant. With what sort of conviction does Mr. Earte suppose the 
unfortunate patient ‘ yielded his points?’ A very revolting picture is given of the insane 
hospital at Constantinople, which our author visited, in company with two American 
gentlemen. How true is it, that there are no ruins like the ruins of the mind: 





* We passed along the corridor to the first window. From between the bars of the 
iron grating with which this was defended, a heavy chain, ominous of the sad reality 
within, protruded, and was fastened to the external surface of the wall. It was about 
six feet in length; the 2 ge extremity was attached to a heavy iron ring, surrounding 
the neck of a patient, whe was sitting, within the grating, upon the window-seat. We 
entered the room, and found two other patients, — fastened, at the two windows 
upon the opposite side of the room. It was a most cheerless apartment. A jug to 
contain water, and, for each of the patients, a few boards, laid upon the floor, or elevated 
three or four inches, at most, and covered with a couple of blankets, were all the articles 
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of comfort or convenience with which, aside from their clothing, these miserable 
creatures were supplied. Although in the latter part of December, they had no fire, 


nor were the windows glazed.’ - - There was but one who was not chained. 
He was an elderly man 


though still retaining much of the vivacity of earlier years. 
His long and profuse hair and beard were nearl white, and his complexion very 
delicate. He was formerly a priest of the Islam faith. He has been deranged, and con- 
fined in this place, nearly fifteen years, during which time he has thrice broken the 
chain with which he was secured. He is now alone in his apartment, within which no 
one is permitted to enter. He talked and raved incessantly, threatening to kill those 
who were making him their gazing stock. Like those in the apartment first men- 
tioned, all the patients, with one exception, were without fire. The person forming this 
exception, was one of the most hideous of undeformed human beings. He has been in 
the Timar-hané, as this Asylum is called by the Turks, more than forty years. His 
hair and beard, both naturally abundant, curly, and black as ebony, appeared as if they 
had not been cut or combed since his entrance. They nearly concealed his face, and 
the former hung in a profusion of literally ‘dishevelled locks’ about his neck and shoul- 
ders. His head would have been a nonpareil for an original to the figure of Cain, in 
David’s celebrated picture of ‘Cain meditating the death of Abel.’ He lay crouched 
upon all-fours, resting upon his knees and elbows, and holding his head and hands over 
a manghale of living embers. Whatsoever was said, whether addressed to him or 
otherwise, could only induce him slowly to turn his huge head, and present his hideous 
face more directly to view.’ . ‘There was another, one of the finest looking 
Mussulmen that ever worshipped before the altars of Stamboul. His beard might 
acknowledge no rival in beauty, excepting that of Mahmoud the Second, and his eye 
possessed all the mingled fire and softness of the Orient. He was occupied in sewing. 
Upon a informed that I was an American, ‘Please,’ said he, ‘turning toward me 
( 


slowly, and without the slightest change of countenance; ‘please, effendi, to give my 
respects to the Sultan of America!’ 


Who knows but this Turk may once have been the ‘rose and expectancy of the fair 
state,’ among the super-celestials? Great wit to madness is allied. Dr. Rvusn, in an 
article some months since, in this Magazine, offered a remark, that has always forcibly 
impressed us. It was, that let any, the most sensible man, as he walks the street, 


express all the thoughts which pass through his mind, and he would be accounted as 
mad asa March hare. Pity the insane! 


Memoirs AnD REMINISCENCES OF THE Frencu Revo.vutTion. By Mapame Tvssavp. 


Epirep by Francis Herve, Esq. In two volumes. pp.461. Philadelphia: Lea 
AND BLANCHARD. 


Tue stiltish preface to these volumes, by the editor, is but a poor introduction to 
kindred stiltishness in the style of the work itself. ‘Madame Tussaud saw,’ ‘Madame 
Tussaud remembers,’ ‘Madame Tussaud believes,’ etc., strike the eye, in the commence- 
ment of nearly every paragraph in the work; and what the good lady saw, remembers, 
and believes, is not always of the utmost importance, or imbued with any very particular 
interest; nor can we here perceive the great improvement upon preceding pictures of 
the French revolution, which seems to be so apparent to the editor of these volumes. 
The authoress has doubtless given ‘as accurate an account of what occurred during her 
residence in France, comprising a period of more than thirty years, at an important 
period, as her memory will permit;’ but then, being nearly eighty years of age, and 
having passed so considerable a period of her life under a constant state of excitement, 
her recollections must sometimes be in a degree confused and impaired. In short, we 
cannot avoid thinking, that Mr. Francis Herve, Esq., has been pumping a very old 
lady, to obtain matériel for a gossiping work, whose sale should help to ‘make the pot 
boil,’ when the lean cut from the shambles was standing at a cold simmer; and his 
labors may not inaptly be compared toa dish of soup maigre, made after the most com- 
mon Parisian recipe; ‘ four pails of Seine water toa turnip!’ This is about the ‘rate of 
interest’ in these ‘Memoirs and Reminiscences.’ ; 
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Tse Lerrer-Bac or tue Gaeat Western, or Lire sy a Steamer. By the Author 
of ‘The Sayings and Doings of Samvet Suicx,’ etc. In one volume. pp. 189. 
Philadelphia: Lea anp BLancuarp. 


Tose who have read Sam Sticx’s homely, gossipping volume, will probably need 
no incitement to the perusal of the one before us; in which, while there is muci: that is 
gross, and which will tend to exclude it from audible perusal by the parlor-fire, there 
are yet undeniable humor, and pleasant, lively description. We must enter our protest, 
however, against the constant striving after puns, which Mr. Hauisvrton exhibits 
throughout his book. Some of them are well enough, in their way; but the great 
majority are positively shocking. They are strained, it is true, but can scarcely be 
considered ‘fine’ inany other sense; being bad, not in Lams’s sense of a good pun, but 
the ‘worst kind of bad.’ The reader will frankly confess himself of our opinion, before 
he is half through with the preface. Every body knows the custom which gives rise 
to the title of the book under notice. On board our packet-ships and ocean steamers, 
when two or three days out, the letter-bag is opened, and its contents assorted, on deck, 
in presence of the passengers. From this collection, our author has selected several 
imaginary epistles, which are as remarkable for their variety of style, as for the distinct 
peculiarity which is made to attach to each. Here isa slight imitation of Mrs. Fanny 
Kemsrie Burier’s Journal : 


‘A shout on deck ; all hands rushed up; what a strange perversion of terms is this ? 
It is a water spout: how awful! The thirsty cloud stooping to invigorate itself with 
a draught of the sea; opening its huge mouth and drinking, yet not even deigning to 
wail for it, but gulping it as it goes! We fire into it and it vanishes; its watery load 
is returned, and ‘like the baseless fabric of a vision, it leaves no wreck behind.’ Iris 
one of ‘the wonders of the great deep.’ That rude shock has dispelled it. Thus is it 
in life. ‘The sensitive mind releases its grasp of the ideal, when it comes in contact with 

ossness. It shrinks within itself. It retreats in terror. Yet what a wonderful sight 
itis! How nearly were we engulphed, swailowed up, and carried into the sky, to be 
broken to pieces in our fall, as the sea-mew feeds on the sheil-fish by das'ting it to pieces 
onarock. Oh that vile American! he too has imitated the scene: he has broken my 
train of thought, by his literal and grovelling remark : ‘Well 1 vow, female, what an 
everlastin’ noise it lets off its water with? 1 wonder if they hiss in America: surely 
not, for if they did, such fellows as this would learn better manners. Wrote journal; 
frenchified my frock, to please the New-Yorkers; unbooted, unstay’d, and snuggled uf 
like a kitten in bed.’ 





Captain Hattrront, in a letter to Lieut. Fueteman, in Canada, draws an amusing 


sketch of a night-scene in the cabin of the Great Western. He has just called the 
steward; ‘ Steward, here: 


“Bring it directly, Sir. 
“Nay, I called not for any thing; but come here; I wish to speak to you.: 

“Have it in a moment, Sir; I am waiting on a gentleman. 

“Ttisuseless; I will inquireof my neighbor. Pray, Sir, (and I tremble for his answer,) 
pray, Sir, can youinform me whether we are to have supper ? 

“Why, not exactly a regular supper, Sir; there should be, though; we pay enough, 
and ought to have it: and, really, four meals a-day, at sea, are notat all sufficient. It 
is too long to go from tea-time to breakfast, without eating. But you can have any thing 
you call for; and I think it is high time to begin, for they close the bar at ten o'clock. 
Steward, brandy and water.’ It is the signal; voice rises above voice, shout above 
shout. Whiskey, rum, cider, soda, ham, oysters, and herrings; the demand is greater 
than the supply. D—— them, they don’t hear! Why the devil don’t you come? 
Bear-a-hand, will you! Curse that six-foot, he is as deaf asa post! You most par- 
ticular, everlastin’, almighty snail! do yon calculate to convene me with them are 
chicken fixings, or not! I hope I may be shot, if I don’t reciprocate your inattention, 
by a substraction from the amount of your constitutional fees— that’s a fact.’ ‘ Blood- 
and-ounds, man, are you going to beall night? ‘Hol dich der Teufel! what for you 
come not? ‘ Diable! — Dépéchez donc, béte!’”’ 


There is another capital scene in the ‘Letter from a Midshipman,’ describing an 
intentional misunderstanding, wherein a conceited ass, who thought himself bound to 
VOL, XV. 33 
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talk of nothing but steam and machinery, during the voyage, receives an unanswerable 
quietus. The ‘Letter from an Abolitionist’ closes with a paragraph from a Vicksburg 
paper, in such ludicrous juxtaposition, as to serve the double purpose of history, and ‘a 
caution.’ We must close our quotations with a short extract from a letter of Rosert 
Carter, an English servant, who caught the freedom of his class in this country, he 
says, before he was half way across the Atlantic. Here is a specimen of his ‘making 
free, when opportunity hoffered :’ 


“ Says the skipper to me one day, (he is a leftenant in the navy,) says he, ‘are you 
Captain Haltfront’s servant? Without getting up or touching hats, but setting at 
ease, sais I, ‘I did n’t know he had a servant, Sir.’ ‘ Did n’t know he had one, Sir ?’ 
said he; ‘pray what the devil do you call yourself, if you are not his servant?’ ‘Why, 
Sir,’ said I, cocking my head a one side, and trying to come Yankee over him, ‘he 
receives the Queen’s pay, Sir, and wears her regimentals; he has an allowance for an 
assistant, which 1 receive, and wear her Majesty’s cockade, too. We serve her Majesty, 
Sir, and I am under the Captain’s command. Do you take, Sir?’ ‘Why you infernal 
conceited rascal!’ said he, ‘if you were under my command, Sir, instead of his, Ide let 
you know d——d quick whose servant you were. ‘Ah! very like, Sir,’ said [, keeping 
my seat, and crossing one leg over the other, free and easy, and swinging my foot ; 
‘very like, Sir, but you do n’t happen to have that honor, Sir, and my passage money 
is paid to your masters, the owners of this boat, at Bristol, which happens to alter the 
case a bit; you can go, Sir.’ ‘Go, Sir!’ said he; ‘ why d—— your eyes, Sir, what do 
you mean ? — do you want to be triced up, Sir ? and he walked away in a devil ofaburry, 
as if he was going to do something, but he did n’t honor me again with his company. 
I have put up with a good deal in my time, Tummus, but I puts up with no more. No 
man calls me servant again, unless at eight dollars a day, as a publicone at Washington, 
or Van Buren, or Webster, or some of the large cities, where, as I here, no one lives, but 
every one passes through, and do n’t no you again.’”’ 


If it were not for certain equivoques, that go too near the edge, occasional gross double 
entendres, and indelicate hints, we could recommend this book to our readers. 


Tue Green Mountain Boys: an Historicay TALE or THE Earty SerrLemEnt oF 
Vermont. By the Author of ‘May Martin, or the Money-Diggers.’ In two volumes. 


pp. 536. Montpelier: E. P. Watton anp Sons. New-York: Rosrnson, Prarrt, 
anp Company. 


Turse volumes, as we gather from the author, embody and illustrate a portion of the 
more romantic incidents which actually occurred in the early settlement of Vermont, 
with the use of but little more of fiction than was deemed sufficient to weave them to- 
gether, and impart to the tissue a connected interest. It needed not the declaration of 
the writer to assure us of this fact ; for there is afreshness in his descriptions, and a tone 
of reality about his incidents, which exhibit less of imagination than of nature. We 
have perused the volumes with interest and pleasure. We cannot, however, so much 
commend the ‘thread of love’ which runs through the work, as the lively and spirited 
sketches of daring adventure, and the more marked characters of ‘the Scout,’ Allen, and 
one or two others, which stand out in palpable relief. The compulsory ‘ cut-jacket’ 
scene between Justice Prouty and the surveyor, before the presiding Judge Lynch of that 
period, is capital, and reminded us of the ‘ Skinner’ and ‘ Cow-boy’ court, in the barn, 
as described by Coorer. Without room to assign the evidence of the faith that is in us, 
we would yet express the conviction, that our readers will find these volumes pleasant 
companions ; and hence we commend them cordially to their acceptance. The work is 
unlike a large proportion of American novels, in one respect. It isnot ‘all Indian, with 
but a sprinkle of whiteman.’ We have become heartily sick of Indian talks, and ‘ red. 
men’ scenes. They havelong been worn thread-bare. Indian has been our poor novel- 
ists’ food formany ayear. Literarily speaking, we have had it abundantly, in soft- 
puddings, boiled and baked ; often in ‘johnny’ and ‘hoe’-cakes ; and time out of mind, in 

mush’ and hominy. We are glad to see this hackneyed fault amended. 
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Joun Jacos Astor. — A paper of several pages in length, with the foregoing title, 
doubtless contrary to the author’s anticipations, came into our hands at too late a 
period of the month for insertion in the body of the present number. We have taken 
the liberty, therefore, to condense a portion of its contents for this department of our 
Magazine. ‘A few weeks only,’ says the writer, near the commencement of his theme, 
‘have passed, and Samvet Warp, Henry Wyckorr, and Rosert Lenox, are num- 
bered with the dead. These are names familiar as household words to all old New- 
Yorkers : others, worthy and beloved, have also departed, but none more intimately 
associated with the history of our city, and its unexampled progress to prosperity, within 
the last fifty years, than these. The first, the worthy son of a worthy sire, reaped the 
fruits of a careful and useful life, and lived to restore to its mercantile préeminence that 
name on which the blight of adversity had fallen, while he was yet a youth. The 
second well maintained the respectability of an ancient family, and merited the general 
good will and esteem in which he was held. The last presents a striking example of 
what may be effected by frugality, prudence, forethought, and strict honesty. The 
world called Rosert Lenox ‘harsh,’ ‘severe,’ ‘parsimonious,’ but never called him 
unjust. Many who have received his untold bounties, now mourn his loss, and feel that 
during life full justice was never done to those better qualities, which seemed crusted 
over with the harshness of the cynic. True it is, he was severe in manner, and a rude 
censor of the lax morality of the age. True it is, he was, in business matters, exact- 
ingly rigid: but in these days of an awakened sense of our condition, what merchant does 
not feel that such exactness lies at the bottom of commercial integrity, and commercial 
success ? What good citizen but feels that such strictness of precept and of example is 
required from all lovers of order, and of the well-being of society, to retrieve us from 
our downward path? But it was not my purpose to write an epitaph, a 
eulogy, or a lament. It was the ‘lucre of Mammon’ that fixed my thoughts. ‘How 
much was he worth?’ is whispered round the funeral circle: ‘ Ohe jam satis ;’ they 
all died rich; the last surpassingly so. Very few survive, in these United States, more 
wealthy than he. Among these very few, is Joun Jacos Astor. Boy and man, I 
have known him five-and-thirty years; not much — sometimes more, sometimes less, 
as the changes and chances of life affected me — but always, and only, as ‘the rich 
Mr. Astor,’ who had, from the humblest beginnings, amassed the wealth of Cresus. 
I deemed him, as most of his fellow men who daily discourse of his fortunes still do, a 
modern Midas; an alchymist, at whose touch the base dross of earth turns to virgin 
gold. I did not dream that he was a great man, of large enterprise, and magnificent 
conceptions; of vast grasp of intellect, wonderful energy, and equal fortitude. Yet who 
can doubt it, after reading ‘ Astoria,’ and reflecting on what he has read? ‘Until 
the last month, I never perused this work: the publishers (or the author) have made 
it too dear for general circulation. + ~- + And while I am in the mood of fault- 
finding, let me ask you, Mr. Irvine, why it is that you skip over, with such vague 
generalities, the earlier years of Mr. Asror’s career; that ‘day of small things,’ when 
the force of circumstances bent his proud and aspiring spirit to endure the ‘ rich man’s 
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contumely, the prou' man’s scorn?’ I desire my boys to know more concerning those 
early days; to learn some practical lessons for youth in the way of honorable advance- 
ment in the world: to feel unscathed by the ridicule of the effiminate popinjays, who 
are now permitted to give a tone, or rather a lack of tone, to society; and to bear 
unruffied the sneers of well-meaning but not very judicious friends, who ‘wonder 
such a fine young man can’t be better placed,’ than where he will learn, by honest 
means, to gain an honest livelihood. But to return to Jonn Jacos AT 
Who that remembers some incidents of his earlier career, and contemplates the develop- 
ment of the powers of an otiginal and capacious mind, as displayed in the plan of the 
Astoria expeditions, but must admit the conviction, that he is one of the ‘nobility of 
nature ;’ of a mental calibre far beyond that of the politicians of the day, whose shert- 
sighted neglect of the great interests which he placed within their reach, has already 
deprived us of a powerful dependency, and left to the doubtful issue of negotiation. per- 
haps of war, great national advantages, which he had in fact secured, and offered, 
without cost or hazard, to the acceptance of the government. 

* Scarcely fifty years ago, a shipment of ninety-two pounds, a great adventure at that 
day, and for him, was made to Canton. Its results led his sagacious intellect and jndi- 
cious forcaste to jump at once to conclusions which would have staggered ordinary 
minds. A boldand masterly transaction with the North-West Company, in which he 
was frankly met, and fairly dealt with, by the kindred spirit of Wittram McGictivray, 
placed him in the position which he sought; and presently the marts of Europe were 
enriched with his furs, while the seas of China whitened beneath the canvass of his 
ships. But the narrow prejudices of caste, of clan, of association, had striven to thwart 
him. Jealousies, partly mercantile, partly national, had opposed obstacles to his 
course; and he conceived the great project of liberating the United States from a detri- 
mental dependence on the successful labors of a foreign company; and of founding on 
the shores of the Pacific a colony that would command all the fur trade of the Rocky 
Mountain region; should sustain Russian enterprise, yet keep in check Russian en- 
croachment; should exclude, by means equally decisive and friendly, the British flag 
and influence froma territory which must beiong to us, ‘coute qui coute ;’ should give 
assistance to our whalers, now almost driven from the northern seas by the Russian 
ascendancy; should facilitate our commerce with China, and afford, at a cheap rate, a 
valuable subs itute for the precious metals required for that trade; should become the 
nucleus of an agriculturul, mercantile, and maritime community, offering new resorts 
to American enterprise, and fresh incentives to individual exertion. - - + The foun- 
dation of all these great results was laid ; and notwithstanding the disasters which befe! 
his ships, the inefficiency of some of his agents, and the questionable fidelity of others, 
the superstructure would have been raised, had the government, after the Treaty of 
Ghent, caused the American flag to be again displayed at Astoria, thus restoring the 
‘status ante bellum.’ A colony of two hundred thousand freemen would now have 
extended along the coast, from the Columbia to the Bay of San Francisco. Our lJan- 
guage, our arts, our religion, our power, would now have been firmly established, from 
the sea te the mountains; unquestioned by other nations, and without effort or expense 
by our own; and all this, and more, we should have owed to Mr. Astor. But we were 
too busy making presidents; and are we not so now? 

‘The elder Roruscuitp was perhaps a richer man than Mr. Asror, but in other 
respects his inferior. Rothschild was a good arithmetician and a good banker. He 
wrought out, skilfully and successfully, the materials offered to his hand, by the 


social condition of his time: but his was not an original, an inventive, a creative mind. 
That of Mr. Astor, on the contrary, is strongly marked by such characteristics. All 
his bold and grand operations were in scenes before untried ; carrying out combina- 
tions before unthought of; opening up mines of hitherto undiscovered wealth ; and all 
tending not more to his own advantage, than to the prosperity of that country which 
had, by adoption, taken the place of his cherished Father-land. Talk not to me, then, of 
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‘ John Jacob,’ as ‘ the rich Mr. Astor’ only. Attributes of a higher character cluster thick 
around him. Heisa man of whom New-York, of whom the United States, may be 
justly proud ; and if ever we again meet, I shall greet him with feelings warm, cordial, 
respectful; feelings far different from those with which I have heretofore regarded him. 
But whither amI rambling? An inclement day, a warm stove, an unoccupied hour, 
and ‘my pen in hand,’ I have been scribbling, ‘currente calamo,’ without alteration, 
correction, or copy, like a penny-a-liner, or a modern novelist ; yet am I neither, but 
rather a very matter-of-fact and unimpressible person. 

‘ Well, shall I burn what I have written? No! I willsendit to old Knickersocker. 
He understands stops, and spelling, and grammar, and the scissors; and if he finds any 
thing that suits his purposes in this notice of some worthy kindred Knickerbockers, why 
he has my leave to printit. Perchance some thought may spring fromit, that shall 
stimulate the young, encourage the struggling, cheer the desponding; and then it will 
not be without itsuse. We cannot all attain to the wealth of Asror orof Lenox; but 
industry, perseverance, integrity, may place many of usin the condition prayed for by 
that very sensible person, who of old exclaimed, ‘Give me neither poverty nor riches ;° 
which, in the year of our Lord 1840, means, as I understand it, one hundred thousand 
dollars, securely invested at six per cent., payable semi-annually.’ 





‘Passarc: A Grovp or Poems.’ — We need scarcely invite the attention of the reader 
to ‘ The Last Look,’ from the pen of a well-known correspondent, ‘ FLaccus,’ in the pre- 
sent number. Those who peruseit, will agree with us that its merits require no heralding. 
The tale relates to the melancholy death of Mrs. Saran Cummrine, wife of the Rev. 
Hoorer Cemmrina, pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church at Newark. She died 
by afall from the rocks at Paterson, on the morning of the 2%d of June, 1812, in the 
twenty-third year of herage. She was born in Portland, Maine, and was married and 
removed to Newark a few weeks only previous to her death. Her person was agreea- 
ble, her manners simple, and her mind strong and ingenuous. She had gone with Mr. 
Cumming to spend the Sabbath at Paterson, where he was appointed to preach by the 
Presbytery. On Monday morning they took a walk to the Falls of the Passaic, which 
lie in the neighborhood. When they had finished their view of the wonderful scenery 
which this place affords, she fell from a high part of the western rock, an elevation of 
seventy or eighty feet, into the basin below. ‘She had sat down with her husband at a 
little distance from the brink, having complained of dizziness ; but wishing, previous to 
their departure, to takea last look of a scene so sublime, and to her so novel and interest- 
ing, she ventured again with her husband to the margin of the rock, When they had stood 
afew minutes, he said, ‘It is time to return,’ and requested her to accompany him. The 
path being narrow, he stepped back a pace or two, supposing she would follow. Alas! 
only acry is heard. He turns, but she is gone from hissight for ever. In the dreadful 
agitation of his mind, he runs backward and forward along the brink, crying, ‘ She is 
fallen! she is fallen!’ At this perilous moment, a lad about sixteen years of age flew 
to his aid, and once actually held him by the coat, when he seemed in the act of throw- 
ing himself down the precipice. They both descended by the usual passage to the foot 
of therock ; and again the agonized husband would have plunged into the abyss, but for 
the firm resistance of the youth, destined to preserve him during this paroxysm of un- 
utterable grief. After a long search, the body was found, and the procession formed in 
conveying this lamented lady to the tomb, amounted to more than sixteen hundred per- 
sons, of both sexes.’ It was our purpose to have accompanied the concluding canto 
of ‘The Great Descender’ with a note, giving some particulars from the history of the 
immortal Patcn: but beyond his consorting with a pet bear, leaping three times into 
the Passaic, once into the Niagara, and twice into the Genessee, where he at last 
‘jumped the life to come,’ his story presents little of romance or interest. 
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A True Poer.— There are indigenous literary examples, too well known to require 
particular mention, of merely respectable versifiers, who have obtained —by dint per- 
haps in the first instance of self-adulation, and subsequently through the reverberated 
‘puffing’ of friendly presses —a sort of notoriety, which has come to be dignified with, 
and acquiesced in as deserving, the title of ‘reputation.’ These BaLaams have continued 
to blow their trumpets, until the sonorous brattling of their brazen instruments sounds to 
their mistaken ears like the music of Fame. On the other hand, there are among us men 
devoted to the pursuits of an active business life — unassuming, distrustful of their 
powers, and averse to the pretension and clap-trap which they see around them —- who 
are yet overflowing with poetical genius of the highest order. A rare example of the 
latter class, is Wittram Pitt Pacmer, Esa, of this city. Fillinga toilful and respon- 
sible situation in a public office, he gains leisure but seldom to embody his beautiful con- 
ceptions ; but when we find at our desk a small slip of refuse office-paper, in the hand- 
writing of Mr. Parmer, unaccompanied by ostentatious self-criticism, or solicitation of 
any kind, we always anticipate a rich intellectual treat, and are never disappointed. In 
this wise came the following; which in affluence of thought, beauty of imagery, and 
melody of language, we have rarely seen surpassed. 


L@eny. 


*‘Bricnt effluence of bright essence increate ! 
Before the sun, before the heavens, thou wert.’ MILTON. 


I. 


From the quickened womb of the primal gloom 
The sun rolled black and bare, 


Till I wove him a vest for his Ethiop breast, 
Of the threads of my golden hair ; 

And when the broad tent of the firmament 
Arose on its airy spars, 

I pencilled the hue of its matchless blue, 
And spangled it round with stars. 


II. 


I painted the flowers of the Eden bowers, 
And their leaves of living green, 
And mine were the dyes in the sinless eyes 
Of Eden’s virgin queen ; 
And when the Fiend’s art on her trustful heart 
Had fastened its mortal spell, 
In the silvery sphere of the first-born tear 
To the trembling earth I fell. 


iil. 


When the waves that burst o’er a world accursed 
Their work of wrath had sped, 

And the Ark’s lone few, the tried and true, 
Came forth among the dead ; 

With the wondrous gleams of my braided beams, 
I bade their terrors cease, 

As I wrote on the rollof the storm’s dark scroll 
God’s covenant of peace. 


Iv. 

Like a pall at rest on a pulseless breast, 
Night’s funeral shadow slept, 

Where shepherd swains on the Bethlehem plains 
Their lonely vigils kept ; 

When I flashed on their sight the heralds bright 
Of heaven's redeeming plan, 

As they chanted the morn of a Saviour born — 

Joy, joy to the outcast Man! 
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Vv. 


Equal favor I show to the lofty and low, { 
On the just and unjust I descend ; i 

E’en the blind, whose vain spheres roll in darkness and tears, 
Feel my smile the blest smile of a friend : f 

Nay, the flower of the waste by my love is embraced, 
As the rose in the garden of kings; 

At the chrysalis bier of the worm I appear, 

And lo! the gay butterfly’s wings! 












VI. 
The desolate Morn, like a mourner forlorn, 

Conceals all the pride of her charms, ° 
Till I bid the bright Hours chase the Night from her bowers, 

And lead the young Day to her arms: 3 
And when the gay rover seeks Eve for his lover, 

And sinks to her balmy repose, i Wk 
I wrap their soft rest by the zephyr-fanned west, ‘ 
In curtains of amber and rose. Oo 















Vil. “by 
From my sentinel steep, by the night-brooded deep, ’ 
I gaze with unslumbering eye, . © 

When the cynosure star of the mariner - 
Is blotted from the sky ; + 
And guided by me through the merciless sea, z 
Though sped by the hurricane’s wings, 
His oummanainih bark, lone, weltering, dark, ¢ 


To the haven-home safely he brings. ae 












Vill. 


I waken the flowers in their dew-spangled bowers, é F tes 
The birds in their chambers of green, -— 

And mountain and plain glow with beauty again, 
As they bask in my matinal sheen. 

O if such the glad worth of my presence to earth, 
Though fitful and fleeting the while, 

What glories must rest on the home of the blest, 

Ever bright with the Derry’s smile! 














M. pe Fonranes. — The works of M. de Fonranes have lately been collected and 


published in Paris, preceded by a flattering letter of Cuarzausa1anp, and biographical ) 7 
notices by M. Rocer, a member of the French academy, and one or two other eminent ? . 
savans. Fontanes was somewhat distinguished in his day, both as a poet and an orater. Ew 
He translated Pors’s ‘Essay on Man,’ and was the author of several original poems, a 


two of which, ‘La Chartreuse,’ and ‘Le Jour des Morts,’ are still admired. In one of 
his official harangues, he dared to offer the example of the American hero as a model to ps . 
the First Consul; and upon other public occasions, although in his quality of Prefect r . = 
of the Corps Législatif, or as Grand Master of the University, he glorified Narotzon i 2 
in many official speeches, still he more than once offended the Emperor, by a manly 
resistance to his massacres, which at length led to his disgrace. Summoned by his P 
master to give his public adhesion to the coup d'etat, alias murder, of the Duke * a2 
D’Encuetn, he nobly replied, “Jamais ? and was inflexible. ‘Pensez-vous toujours a .& 
Duke d Enghein? said the Emperor to him, a long time after. ‘Mais il me semble,’ . 
replied he, ‘que  Empereur y pense autant que moi’ Had Napo.eon’s counsellors 
been as fearless and honest as Fonranes, many of his impulsive excesses might per- j 
haps have been averted; and the lives of thousands whose bones glisten on the sands 

of Egypt, or whiten along the steppes of Russia, might have been spared for nobler é 
purposes. i 
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Tue ‘Empire or tHe West.’ —We would call the attention of our readers to a 
copious and ablearticle in the January number of the North American Review, treating 
of ‘Discovery beyond the Rocky Mountains.’ Itis a paper that should be read and 
meditated upon by every American. It gives a clear and compendious narrative of the 
progressive steps of discovery and occupation by which we acquired an indefeasible 
right to the Oregon territory, and places in a startling light theactnal state of our aflairs 
in that most important and interesting region. The reader will here find that our claim 
to a country ‘equal in extent to the old United States, and stretching for nine or ten 
degrees along the great Pacific Ocean,’ has become almost nullified, through the supine- 
ness of our own statesmen, and the wily and grasping policy of foreign traders. He 
will here find how Astoria, our original seat of empire, has been turned into a British 
fortified post and trading-house; how a foreign flag has been hoisted at the mouth of 
the Columbia, and how a mere trading company has seated itself at that great western 
portal of our empire, and actually locked it against our own citizens. 

What are the petty questions which occupy Congress, and distract it with clamorous 
contention, in comparison with the adjustment of this great territorial right, which 
involves mpire? What is the North-East Boundary question, which concerns a mere 


strip of forest land, to this, on which depends our whole territory west of the Rocky 


Mountains, and our great high-way to the Pacific? A little more delay on our part, 
and wily Commerce will have woven its web over the whole country, and it will cost 
thousands of lives, and millions of treasure, to break the meshes. We cannot help 
quoting some observations of the reviewer to the above purport : 


“We have continual cause to lament the undue prominence in the public mind, which 
trivial and secondary questions, the petty issues of petty party controversy, are allowed 
to usurp, to the postponement or neglect of matters infinitely more important in reality. 
The topics of popular discussion in newspapers and in conversation, as well as in the 
more formal and serious public debates, and the action of the government, make the 
fact to be_continually obvious. Thus, in Congress, for minutes occupied in things of 
true consequence, hours, nay, days are consumed on trivialities, which will speedily be 
forgotten, and pass away for ever, as transitory and as insignificant in themselves as 
the motes, which play in the sunlight of asummer’snoon. It has been so under every 
administration, of whatever party or opinion, the United States have seen. Hence it 
was, that the intrigues of the British companies among the Indians of the United States, 
and their general intrusion into our territory in the regiou of the Upper Mississippi and 
Upper Missouri, though repeatedly the subject of complaint and remonstrance on the 
part of observant men, as in this case of Captain Lewis, did not engage due attention 
from the government, until those intrigues and that intrusion resulted in the conclusion to 
have been anticipated from them, a general Indian war, which ravaged and desolated 
the whole region of the United States on the Ohio, the Lakes, and the Upper Mississippi. 
Transferred toanother part of the territory of the United States, the same British com- 
panies, we fear, are now preparing the same dénouement of a like tragedy, by the same 


means, which failed to arouse the active resistance of our government of old, until 
savage massacre and conflagration burst on our western settlements ; but the opera- 
tions of which, it is to be hoped, the government of the United States, warned by that 
example, will arrest by measures of suitable energy. 


It is singular how practicable and easy the passage is across the Rocky Mountains. 
It seems as if Nature had provided a high-way for the caravans of commerce to pass 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific regions of our immense empire. ‘ The gradual rise of 
the country, in the vast slope from the Mississippi to the foot of the mountains,’ says 
Major Pitcher, in his report, ‘ makes considerable elevation, without perceptible increase, 
and then the gaps or depressions let you through almost upon a level.’ Wagons and 
carriages may cross the mountains without difficulty, and with little delay in the day’s 
journey. In fact, Captain Bonneville passed over to the western side of the mountains 
with wagons, several years since, and so easy and gradual was the ascent, that he was 
only made aware of the great elevation to which he had attained, by the wood-work of 
his wheels coming loose, through the rarity of the atmosphere. By the way, we should 
like to hear more of Lake Bonneville, that remarkable body of salt-water on the west- 
ern side of the mountains, mentioned in the narrative of the Captain’s expeditions. It 
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strikes us as one of the most singular phenomenons in that vast region of curiosities and 
wonders, We are glad to see that the reviewer pays a passing tribute to Mr. NaTHANIEL 
J. Wyeru. We have ever admired the spirited attempt of that enterprising individual, ‘to 
rear once more the American flag in the lost domains of Astoria, and to regain for his 
country the opulent trade of the Columbia.’ We regret that his intrepid and persevering 
efforts could not have been aided and enforced by government, so as to enable him to 
maintain the foot-hold which he had eflected in the country. He appears to have had an 
energy and decision of character, and a scope of thought, that fitted him to follow out the 
great plans of Mr. Astor. All he wanted was the purse. 


Eneuish Reminiscences or ‘tae War-time,’ Decatur, etc. — A distinguished 
literary friend, whose name, were we authorized to announce it, would give additional 
interest and force to the following reminiscence, writes us, in a letter referring to the 
anecdote of Sir Admiral Harvey, in the last Kyickerrocxer, as follows: ‘ Shortly 
after our last war, I was in Liverpool, where 1 became acquainted with the officers of 
the Eighty-Fifth, then stationed in thattown. This regiment had served in the maraud 
upon the city of Washington, and one of the officers, Major Brown, had received pro- 
motion for his services in that affair, having been left by the British, among the rest of 
their wounded, on their rapid retreat, after having set fire to the public buildings. He 
was a frank, worthy fellow, and took no merit to himself for his share in the affray. 
‘He acted,’ he said, ‘under orders, but his heart revolted at the whole transaction.’ When 
he was left upon the scene of maraud, and the people of Washington recovered from 
their confusion and consternation, he anticipated rough treatment at their hands. ‘How 
can it be otherwise,’ thought he, ‘when they see their public buildings smoking around 
them, and catch one of the offenders among the very ruins he has created? On the 
contrary, nothing could be more kind and humane than the treatment of the wounded. 
As to Brown, being an officer, and a young man, he was treated with peculiar attention. 
He received the best of nursing and attendance; he was continually receiving presents 
of comforts and delicacies from the ladies of the place; and declared that if he had 
been among his own country people, he could not have been treated more tenderly. 
‘ Egad!’ said he, ‘they punished me with kindness. It was heaping coals of fire upon 
my head. I almost wished they would treat me ill, for it made me feel like a culprit.’ 


From the same source as the above, we derive the subjoined original anecdotes, related 
to the writer by the brave Decsrur, whose memory is so justly dear to every patriotic 
American: ‘The late gallant Decatur was a sailor to the very heart's core, and loved 
to tell anecdotes of the common sailors. I recollect one which he used to relate, to the 
following purport: In one of the actions before Tripoli, while fighting hand to hand 
with the captain of a gun-boat, Decatur came near being cut down by a Turk, who 
attacked him from behind. A seaman named Kevsen James, who was already wounded 
in both hands, seeing the risk of his commander, rushed in and received the blow of the 
uplifted sabre on his own head. Fortunately, the honest fellow survived to receive his 
reward. Sometime afterward, when he had recovered from his wounds, Decatur sent 
for him on deck, expressed his gratitude for his self-devotion, in presence of the crew, 
and told him to ask for some reward. The honest tar pulled up his waist-band, and rolled 
his quid, but seemed utterly at aluss what recompense to claim. His mess-mates gath- 
ered around him, nudging him with their elbows, and whispering in his ear: ‘He had 
all the world in a string, and could get what he pleased ;’ ‘the ‘old man’ could deny him 
nothing,’ etc. One advised this thing, another that; ‘double pay,’ ‘double allowance,’ 
‘a boatswain’s berth,’ ‘a pocket-full of money, and a full swing on shore,’ etc. Jack 
elbowed them all aside, and would have none of their counsel. After mature deliberation, 
he announced the reward to which he aspired; it was, to be excused from rolling up 
the hammock cloths ! The whimsical request was of course granted ; and from that time 


forward, whenever the sailors were piped to stow away their hammocks Jack was to 
VOL. x¥. o4 ® 
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be seen loitering around, and looking on, with the most gentlemanlike leisure. He 


always continued in the same ship with Decatur. ‘I could always know the state of 
my bile by Jack,’ said the commodore. ‘If I was in good humor, and wore a pleasant 
aspect, Jack would be sure to heave in sight, to receive a friendly nod: if I was out of 
humor, and wore, as I sometimes did, a foul-weather physiognomy, Jack kept aloof, and 
skulked among the other sailors. It is proper to add, that Reveen James received a 
more solid reward for his gallant devotion, than the privilege above-mentioned, a pension 
having been granted to himby government. - - - Onanotheroccasion, Decatur had 
received at New-York the freedom of the city, as a testimonial of respect and gratitude. 
On the following day, he overheard this colloquy between two of his sailors: ‘Jack,’ 
said one, ‘what is the meaning of this ‘freedom of the city,’ which they’ve been giving 
to the ‘old man? ‘Why, don't you know? Why, it’s the right to rollick about the 
streets, as much as he pleases; kick up a row; knock down the men, and kiss the wo- 
men! ‘Oho! cried the other; ‘that’s something worth fighting for!’ 


A Pieasant Prospect. — We alluded, recently, to Mr. Frankenstein, a young 
sculptor and artist, whose bust and portrait of our esteemed friend, Governor Sewaap, 
and his accomplished lady, he had lately taken, together with those of other distin- 
guished state officers, and citizens of Albany. We have just heard, and with much 
gratification, that, in company witha kindred mind, and an accomplished artist, Mr. 
Rorsermet, Mr. Franxenstecy, for the more ample study of the better portions of 
human nature, and the gratification of a passion for scenery, is about to travel through 
the country, tarrying for a brief space at the different places on their route, to practice 
their profession. They will leave Philadelphia for a jaunt through Pennsylvania, on 
or near the first of March instant; and we take pleasure in cordially commending them 
to the courteous attention of our readers in the Key-stone State, as well as elsewhere. 


To Readers and Correspondents. — Several articles, intended by the writers for the present issue, (among them an 
*Ollapodiana,’ and a sixth letter from the ‘American in Paris,”) were received too late for insertion,the number being ready 
for press on the 17th of February. The following will receive immediate attention: ‘The Cook, a Domestic Portrait ;' 
*Fowling,’ by.Alfred B. Street, Esq. ; ‘Winter ;’ ‘ Lines on the Death of Lieut. Hulbert ;’ ‘The White Fish ;’ ‘The City 
by the Sea ;’ with severalother papers, concerning which the writers have had private advisement. We shall continue, in 
subsequent numbers, the amusing ‘ History of the Devil,’ by the author of ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ with ‘other entertain- 
ments.’ A review in detail of ‘ Carey onthe Currency,’ with notices of Mrs. Romeyn’s Seminary, ‘Albion’ plate, ‘ Southern 
Literary Messenger,’ Tytler’s ‘ Universal History,’ Willis’s ‘ Romance of Travel,’ ‘ The American Repertory,’ etc., are in 
type forthe April number. - - - ‘T.B.C.’s kind words are appreciated, but they are unfortunately not deserved. We 
eannot claim the honor of beinga Yankee, having been born and reared (‘ raised’ they say in Pennsylvania, and at the 
South, where they put a man on a par witha vegetable,) ia the ‘ Empire State,’ in which we have good reason to be proud / 
even while we remember the glory of New-England, which we may share only asan American. - + + We frequently 
observe, in the literary weekly journals of New-York, and her neighbor cities, attractive announcements of ‘Anew Tale by 
Washington Irving !’ ‘New Story by Geoffrey Crayon !’ etc. It is proper to remark here, therefore, that Mr. Irving's 
eommunications appear originally in the Kuickerbocker, and that he writes for no otherwork, Hence, the productions of 
Geoffrey Crayon will never be ‘new’ to any reader of this Magazine, in any other medium ; as the work is now circulated 
to all our subscribers out of town a week before itis served in the city, although here it is delivered promptly on the first 
day of the month. Thus, before Mr. Irving’s articles can reach the distant readers of the journals alluded to, they will 
have been perused a week or fortnight before, by every subscriber to the Knickerbocker. The present number, for example, 
ia circulated to allits country readers a week previous to its punciual issue in town; and this arrangement will be steadily 
observed hereafter. - ~« + A word here, touching a very small matter: Ina labored and otherwise rather amusing 
communication, penned over the signature of the late joint Proprietor of this Magazine, a portion of the public have been 
informed, that during the last six years, ‘but eleven pages per annum have been furaished from the Editor’s pen.’ The 
Editor must be permitted briefly to reply, that during this period, there appeared in the original department of ‘ Literary 
Notices’ and‘ Editors’ Table,’ fourteen hundred and fifty pages of fine type, equal to two thousand nine hundred pages of 
the larger type, in the body of the work, in which also appeared some seventy additional pages from his pen. Take from 
these, at the very utmost, one hundred and forty pages, and there remain what would form two thousand seven hundred and 
sizty pages, in the type of the ‘Original Papers,’ contributed by the Editor to his own departments of the Magazine. Of the 
quality of these portions of the work, and the amount of originality which they exhibit, those of our readers who have perused 
twelve or thirteen volumes of the Knickerbocker, have probably formed a satisfactory estimate. The Editor can only regret 
that they were not better. It remains but to affirm, that the other statements of the communication alluded to, are just as 
true as the one we have cited, but no more so ; and to repeat, that ‘the services of the late joint proprietor were entirely 
eonfined 10 the business department ;’ that ‘no articles were ever accepted or declined by him, nor did a tine of his compe- 


sition eyer enter the Magazine.’ 
s 





